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Have you any distinct idea of Spitalfields, 
dear reader? A general one, no doubt you 
have—an impression that there are certain 
squalid streets, lying like narrow black 
trenches, far below the steeples, somewhere 
about London,—towards the East, perhaps,— 
where sallow, unshorn weavers, who have 
nothing to do, prowl languidly about, or lean 
against posts, or sit brooding on door-steps, 
and occasionally assemble together in a crowd 
to petition Parliament or the Queen; after 
which there is a Drawing-Room, or a Court 
Ball, where all the great ladies wear dresses 
of Spitalfields manufacture: and then the 
weavers dine for a day or two, and so 
relapse into prowling about the streets, lean- 
ing against the posts, and brooding on the 
door-stens. If your occupation in town or 
country ever 0 lige you to travel by the 
Eastern Counties Railway (you would never 
do so, of course, unless you were obliged) you 
may connect with this impression, a general 
idea that many pigeons are kept in Spital- 
fields, and you may remember to have 
thought, as you rattled along the dirty streets, 
observing the pigeon-hutches and pigeon- 
traps on the tops of the poor dwellings, that 
it was a natural aspiration in the inhabitants 
to connect themselves with any living crea- 
tures that could get out of that, and take 
a flight into the air. The smoky little bowers 
of scarlet-runners that you may have some- 
times seen on the house-tops, among the 
pigeons, may have suggested to your fancy— 

pay you the poor compliment of supposing 
it to be a vagrant fancy, like my own—abor- 
tions of the bean-stalk that led Jack to 
fortune ; by the slender twigs of which, the 
Jacks of Spitalfields will never, never, climb 
to where the giant keeps his money. 

Will you come to Spitalfields ? 

Turning eastward out of the most bustling 
part of Bishopsgate, we suddenly lose the noise 
that has been resounding in our ears, and fade 
into the quiet churchyard of the Priory of St. 
Mary, Spital, otherwise “ Domus Dei et Beate 
Marie, extra Bishopsgate, in the Parish of St. 
Botolph.” Its modern name is Spital Square. 
Cells and cloisters were, at an early date, 
replaced by substantial burgher houses, which, 
since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
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in 1685, have been chiefly the depositories of 
the silk manufacture introduced into London, 
by the French Huguenots, who flew from the 
perfidy of Louis the Fourteenth. But much 
of the old quiet cloistered air, still lingers in 
the place. 

The house to which we are bound, stands at 
an angle with the spot where the Pulpit-cross 
was anciently planted; whence, on every 
Easter Mealy and Tuesday, the Spital 
sermons were preached, in ‘presence of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation, and children of 
Christ’s Hospital. We cross the many- 
cornered “ square” and enter a sort of gate- 
way. 

Along a narrow passage, up a dark stair, 
through a crazy door, into a room not very 
light, not very large, not in the least splendid ; 
with queer corners, and quaint carvings, and 
massive chimney-pieces ; with tall cupboards 
with prim doors, and squat counters with deep 
dumpy drawers; with desks behind thin rails, 
with aisles between thick towers of papered-up 
packages, out of whose ends flash all the 
colours of the rainbow—where all is as quiet 
as a playhouse at daybreak, or a church at 
midnight—where, in truth, there is nobody 
to make a noise, except one well-dressed man, 
one attendant porter (neither of whom seem 
to be doing anything particular), and one 
remarkably fine male cat, admiring, before 
the fire, the ends of his silky paws—where the 
door, as we enter, shuts with a deep, dull, 
muffled sound, that is more startling than a 
noise—where there is less bustle than at a 
Quakers’ meeting, and Jess business going on 
than in a Government office—the well-dressed 
man threads the mazes of the piles, and desks, 
and cupboards, and counters, with a slow step, 
to greet us, and to assure us, in reply to our 
apology, that we have not made any mistake 
whatever, and that we are in the silk ware- 
house which we seek : a warehouse in which, 
we have previously been informed, by one 
whose word we never before doubted, that 
there is “ turned over ” an annual average of 
one hundred thousand — of good and 
lawful money of Great Britain. 

We may tell our informant, frankly, 
that, looking round upon the evidences of 
stagnation which present themselves, we 
utterly disbelieve his statement. Our faith, 
however, is soon strengthened. Somebody 
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mounts the stairs, and enters the apartment 
with the deliberate air of a man who has 
nothing whatever to do, but to walk about in 
a beautifully brushed hat, a nicely-fitting 
coat admirably buttoned, symmetrical boots, 
and a stock of amazing satin ; to crush his 
gloves tightly between his hands, and td call 
on his friends, to ask them—as this gentle- 
man asks our friend—how he is getting on ; 
and whether he has been down “ yonder” 
lately (a jerk eastward of the glossy hat); 
and if he hasn’t, whether he intends going 
down next Sunday, because if he does, he 
(the visitor) means to go too, and will take 
him down in his “trap.” He then, in a 
arenthetical, post-scriptum sort of way, al- 
fades to certain “assorted Glacés,” and indi- 
cates the pile of silks he means by the merest 
motion of bie ring finger. “ The figure is——” 
says he. 

“Two and seven,” replies the vendor ; 
“ How many pieces shall I put aside ?” 

“ Well—fifty. By-the-bye, have you heard ?” 
—Mr. Broadelle (our friend) has not heard, 
and the visitor proceeds to announce, from un- 
impeachable authority, that the match between 
Mr. Crumpley of Howell’s, and Miss Lammy 
of Swan's, is to come off at last : in fact, next 
Thursday. Cordial “ good bye;” graceful 
elevation of the polished hat to myself; and 
departure of, as Mr. Broadelle informs us, one 
of his best customers. 

* Customer ?” 

“Yes? Youheard? He has just bought 
fifty pieces of silk of various or ‘assorted’ 
colours.” 

“At two shillings and seven-pence per 
yard ?” 

“Just so. And there are eighty-four yards 
in a piece.” 

Our organs of calculation are instantly 
wound up, and set a-going. The result brought 
out when these phrenological works have run 
down, is, that this short, easy jaunty gossip 
began and ended a transaction involving the 
sum of five hundred and forty-two peat ten 
shillings. No haggling about price; no puff- 
ing of quality, on one side, or depreciation of 
it on the other. The silks are not even looked 
at. How is this ? 

“ Our trade,” says our friend, in explana- 
tion, “has been reduced to a system that 
enables us to transact business with the fewest 
possible words, and in the easiest possible 
way. The gentleman who has just left, is 
Messrs. Treacy and MclIntyre’s silk-buyer. 
That department of their establishment is 
handed over to his management as unre- 
strictedly and unreservedly as if the whole 
concern were his own. In like manner, the 
different branches of large houses—such 
as cotton, woollen, hosiery, small wares, &c. 
—are placed under the controul of similar 
buyers. At the end of every half-year, an 
account is taken of the stewardship of each 
of these heads of department ; and, if his par- 
ticular branch has not flourished—should the 
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stock on hand be large and unsaleable—the 
Buyer is called to account, and his situation 
jeopardised. The partners, of course, know 
the capabilities and peculiarities of their trade, 
and can tell, on investigation, how and why 
the Buyer has been at fault. If, on the con- 
trary, the Buyer have narrowly watched the 
public taste, and fed it successfully,—if he have 
been vigilant in getting early possession of the 
most attractive patterns, or in pouncing on 
cheap markets, by taking advantage, for 
instance, of the embarrassments of a “ shaky ” 
manufacturer or a French revolution (for he 
scours the country at home and abroad in all 
directions), and if his department come out at 
the sixth-monthly settlement with marked profit 
—his salary is possibly raised. Should this 
success be repeated, he is usually taken into 
the firm as a partner.” 

* But no judgment was exercised in the 
bargain just made. The Buyer did not even 
look at your goods,” 

“That is the result of previous study 
and experience. It is the art that conceals 
art. He need not examine the goods. He has 
learned the characteristics of our dyes toa 
shade, and the qualities of our fabrics to a 
thread.” 

“Then, as to price. I suppose your friend 
is lounging about, in various other Spitalfields 
warehouses at this moment. Perhaps by this 
time he has run his firm into debt for a few 
thousand pounds more ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

7 Well ; suppose a neighbour of yours were 
to offer him the same sort of silks as those he 
hag just chosen here, for less money, could he 
not—as no writing has passed between you— 
be off his bargain with you?” 

“Too late. The thing is done, and cannot be 
undone,” answers Mr. Broadelle, made a little 
serious by the bare notion of such a breach 
of faith. “Our bargain is as tight as if it 
had been written on parchment and attested 
by a dozen witnesses. His very existence as a 
Buyer, and mine as a Manufacturer, depend 
upon the scrupulous performance of the con- 
tract. I shall send in the silks this afternoon. 
And I feel as certain of a check for the cash, 
at our periodical settlement, as I do of death 
and quarter-day.” 

It is difficult to reconcile the immense 
amount of capital which flows through such 
a house as this—-the rich stores of satins, vel- 
vets, lutestrings, brocades, damasks, and other 
silk textures, which Mr. Broadelle brings to 
light from the quaint cupboards and drawers 
—with the poignant and often-repeated cry of 
poverty that proceeds from this quarter. 

What says Mr. Broadelle to it? He says 
this : 

“ Although most masters make this locality 
their head-quarters, and employ the neigh- 
bouring weavers, yet they nearly all have fac- 
tories in the provinces: chiefly in Lancashire. 
The Spitalfields weaver of plain silks and 
velvets therefore, keeps up a hopeless contest 
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against machinery and cheaper labour, an¢ 
struggles against overwhelming odds. Will 
you step round and see a family engaged in 
this desperate encounter ?” 

“Ts there no remedy?” we ask, as we go 
out together. 

“ A very simple one. In the country—say 
in Suffolk, where we have a hand-weaving 
factory—food is cheaper and better; both 
food for the stomach, and food for the lungs.” 

“ The air is better, so less money, you think, 
would be spent in drink ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Fancy yourself stewed up in 
a stifling room all day; imagine the lassitude 
into which your whole frame would collapse 
after fourteen hours’ mere inhalation of a 
stale, bad atmosphere—to say nothing of four- 
teen hours’ hard work in addition; and con- 
sider what stern self-denial it would require 
to refrain from some stimulant—a glass of 
bad gin, perhaps—if you could get it. On the 
other hand, the fresh air which plays around 
country looms, exhilarates in itself, and is 
found to be a substitute for gin.” 

“T have also heard that the atmosphere of 
London is positively detrimental to the manu- 
facture of silk. Is that so?” 

* Why, sir,” replies Mr. Broadelle, stopping 
short, and speaking like a deeply-injured man, 
“the two days’ fog we had in December last, 
was a dead loss to me of one hundred pounds. 
The blacks (London genuine particular) got 
into the white satins, despite the best pre- 
cautions of the workpeople, and put them 
into an ugly, foxy, unsaleable half-mourning, 
sir. They would not even take a dye, de- 
cently. I had to send down, express, to our 
Suffolk branch to supply the deficiency ; and 
the white satins, partly woven there on the 
same days, came upas white as driven snow.” 

Considering that both the worker and the 
work are deteriorated by an obstinate tenure 
of the present dense and unfit site, it seems 
wonderful that the weavers themselves are 
not as anxious to remove from a noxious and 
unprofitable neighbourhood, as their well- 
wishers can be to effect their removal. 
From fourteen to seventeen thousand looms 
are contained in from eleven to twelve thou- 
sand houses—although, at the time at which 
we write, not more than from nine to ten 
thousand of them are at work. The average 
number of houses per acre in the parish is 
seventeen: and the average per acre for all 
London being no more than five and a fifth, 
Spitalfields contains the densest papain. 
perhaps, existing. Within its small bound- 
aries, not less than eighty-five thousand 
human beings are huddled. “ They are,” says 
Mr. Broadelle, “so interlaced, and bound to- 
gether, by debt, marriage, and prejudice, that, 
espite many inducements to remove to the 
country establishments of the masters they 
already serve, they prefer dragging on a 
miserable existence in their present abodes. 
Spitalfields was the Necropolis of Roman 
London ; the Registrar-General’s returns show 
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that it is now the grave of modern Manu- 
he average mortality is 
istrict than in 


facturing London. 
higher in this Metropolitan 
any other.” 

“ And what strange streets they are, Mr. 
Broadelle! These high gaunt houses, all 
window on the upper story, and that window 
all small diamond panes, are like the houses 
in some foreign town, and have no trace of 
London in them—except its soot, which is - 
indeed a large exception. It is as if the 
Huguenots had brought their streets along 
with them, and dropped them down here. 
And what a number of strange shops, that 
seem to be open for no earthly reason, having 
nothing to sell! A few halfpenny bundles of 
fire-wood,a few halfpenny kites, halfpenny 
battledores and farthing shuttle-cocks, form 
quite an extensive stock in trade here. Eat- 
ables are so important in themselves, that there 
is no need to set them off. Be the loaves never 
so coarse in texture, and never so unattrac- 
tively jumbled together in the baker’s dirty 
window, they are fae and that is the main 
thing. Liver, lights, and sheep’s-heads, freckled 
sausages, and strong black puddings, are 
sufficiently enticing without decoration. The 
mouths of Spitalfields will water for them, 
howsoever raw and ugly they be. Is its in- 
tellectual appetite sharp-set, I wonder, for 
that wolfish literature of highly-coloured 
show-bill and rampant wood-cut, filling the 
little shop-window over the way, and covering 
half the house? Do the poor weavers, by the 
dim light of their lamps, unravel those vil- 
lanous fabrics, and nourish their care-worn 
hearts on the last strainings of the foulest 
filth of France?” “TI can’t say,” replied Mr. 
Broadelle ; “we have but little intercourse 
with them in their domestic lives. They are 
rather jealous and suspicious. We have tried 
Mechanics’ Institutions, but they have not 
come to much.” 

“Ts there any school here ?” 

“Yes. Here it is.” 

An old house, hastily adapted to the pur- 
pose, with too much darkness in it, and too 
little air, but no want of scholars. An infant 
school on the ground floor, where the infants 
are, as usual, drowsily rubbing their noses, or 
poking their fore-fingers into the features of 
other infants on exploratory surveys. Inter- 
mediate schools above. At the top ofall, in 
a large, long, light room—occupying the width 
of two dwelling-houses, as the room made for 
the weaving, in the old style of building, 
does—the “ ragged school.” 

“ Heaven send that all these boys may not 
grow up to be weavers here, Mr. Broadelle, 
nor all these girls grow up to marry them!” 

“ We don’t increase much now,” he says. 
“ We go for soldiers, or we go to sea, or we 
take to something else, or we emigrate 
perhaps.” 

Now, for a sample of the parents of these 
children. Can you find usa man and wife 
who should be in Lancashire, or Suffolk, or 
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anywhere rather than here? Nothing easier 
to find in Spitalfields. Enter by this doorway. 

Up a dark narrow winding public stair, 
such as are numerons in Lyons or in the 
wynds and closes of the old town of Edin- 
burgh, and into a room where there are four 
looms ; one idle, three at work, 

A wan thin eager-eyed man, weaving in 
his shirt and trowsers, stops the jarring of his 
loom. He is the master of the place. Not an 
Irishman himself, but of Irish descent. 

“ Good day !” 

“Good day!” Passing his hand over his 
rough chin, and feeling his lean throat. 

“We are walking through Spitalfields, being 
interested in the place. Will you allow us to 
look at your work.” 

“Oh! certainly.” 

“Tt is very beautiful. Black velvet?” 

“Yes. Every time I throw the shuttle, I 
cut out this wire, as you see, and put it in 
again—so!” Jarring and clashing at the 
loom, and glancing at us with his eager eyes. 

“tis slow work.” 

“Very slow.” With a hard dry cough, 
and the glance. 

“ And hard work.” 

“Very hard.” With the cough again. 

“ After a while, he once more stops, perceiv- 
ing that we really are interested, and says, 
laying his hand upon his hollow breast, and 
speaking in an unusually loud voice, being 
used to speak through the clashing of the loom: 

“It tries the chest, you see, leaning for’ard 
like this for fifteen or sixteen hours at a 
stretch.” 

“ Do you work so long at a time ?” 

“ Glad to do it when I can get itto do. A 
day’s work like that, is worth a matter of 
three shillings.” 

“ Eighteen shillings a week.” 


“Ah! But it ain’t always eighteen shillings | - 


a week. I don’t always get it, remember! 
One week with andiae, | hardly get more 
than ten, or ten-and-six.” 

“Ts this Mr. Broadelle’s loom ?” 

“Yes. This is. So is that one there;” 
the idle one. 

“ And that, where the man is working ?” 

“ That’s another party’s. The young man 
working at it, pays me a shilling a week for 
leave to work here. That’s a shilling, you 
know, off my rent of half-a-crown. It’s rather 
a large room.” 

“Ts that your wife at the other loom ? ” 

“That's my wife. She’s making a com- 
moner sort of work, for bonnets and that.” 

Again his loom clashes and jars, and he 
leans forward over his toil. In the window 
by him, is a ——— ina little cage, which 
trolls its song, and seems to think the loom 
an instrument of music. The window, tightly 
closed, commands a maze of chimney-pots, 
and tiles, and gables. Among them, the 
ineffectual sun, faintly contending with the 
rain and mist, is going down. A yellow ray 
of light crossing the weaver’s eager eyes and 
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hollow white face, makes a shape something 
like a pike-head on the floor. 

The room is unwholesome, close, and dirty. 
Through one part of it the stair-case comes 
up in a bulk, and roughly partitions off a 
corner. In that corner are the bedstead and 
the fire-place, a table, a chair or two, a kettle, 
a tub of water, a little crockery. The looms 
claim all the superior space and have it. Like 
grim enchanters who provide the family with 
their scant food, they must be propitiated 
with the best accommodation. They bestride 
the room, and pitilessly squeeze the children 
—this heavy, watery-headed baby carried in 
the arms of its staggering little brother, for 
example—into corners. The children sleep at 
night between the legs of the monsters, who 
deafen their first cries with their whirr and 
rattle, and who roar the same tune to them 
when they die. 

Come to the mother’s loom. 

“Have you any other children besides 
these ?” 

“T have had eight. I have six alive.” 

. Did | we see any of them, just now, at 
the ; 

“ Ragged School? O yes! You saw four 
of mine at the Ragged School !” 

She looks up, quite bright about it—has a 
mother’s pride in it—is not ashamed of the 
name: she working for her bread, not 
vegging it—not in the least. 

She has stopped her loom for thé moment. 
So has her husband. So has the young man. 

“Weaver’s children are born in the 
weaver’s room,” says the husband, with a nod 
at the bedstead. “Nursed there, brought 
up there—sick or well—and die there.” 

To which the clash and jar of all three 
looms—the wife’s, the husband’s, and the 
young man’s, as they go again—make a chorus. 
“This man’s work, now, Mr. Broadelle— 
he can’t hear us apart, here, in this noise ?—” 

“Qh, no!” 

—* requires but little skill?” : 

“Very little skill. He is doing now ex- 
actly what his grandfather did. Nothing 
would induce him to use a simple improve- 
ment (the ‘fly shuttle’) to prevent that con- 
traction of the chest of which he complains. 
Nothing would turn him aside from his old 
ways. It is the old custom to work at home, 
in a crowded room, instead of ina factory. I 
couldn’t change it, if I were to try.’ 

Good Heaven, is the house falling! Is 
there an earthquake in Spitalfields! Has a 
volcano burst out in the heart of London! 
What is this appalling rush and tumble ? 

It is only the railroad. 

The arches of the railroad span the house; 
the wires of the electric-telegraph stretch 
over the confined scene of his daily life; the 
engines fly past him on their errands, and 
outstrip the birds; and what can the man of 
prejudice and usage hope for, but to be over- 
thrown and flung into oblivion! Look to 
it, gentlemen of precedent and custom 
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standing, daintly opposed to progress, in the 
bag-wigs and embroidered coats of another 
generation, you may learn from the weaver in 
his shirt and trousers! 

There, we leave him in the dark, about to 
kindle at the poor fire the lamp that hangs 
upon his loom, to help him on his labouring 
way intothe night. ‘The sun has gone down, 
the reflection has vanished from the floor. 
There is nothing in the gloom but his eager 
eyes, made hungrier by the sight of our small 
present; the dark shapes of his fellow- 
workers mingling with their stopped looms ; 
the mute bird in its little cage, duskily 
expressed against the window; and the 
watery-headed baby crooning in a corner God 
knows where. 

We are again in the streets. 

“ The fluctuations in the silk trade, and con- 
sequently in the condition of the Spitalfields 
weaver,” says our friend, “are ites and 
unforeseen ; for they depend upon a variety 
of uncontrollable causes. Let us take, for 
example, the past four or five years.” 

“ But does that period afford a fair average 
of the condition of the trade? Were not the 
fluctuations extreme ?” 

“They were. In 1846 the price of raw silk 
was very low. The munufacturers bought 
all they could, and worked up all they bought. 
Not a hand was idle, not aloom at rest. Enor- 
mous stocks soon accumulated, silk became 
dearer; but in May, 1847, there came a sud- 
den stop.” 

“ Was it not, then, that the last loud cry 
of distress arose from Spitalfields, and that 
public meetings were held for finding means 
of ‘ redress 2?” 

“Tt was. The stagnation was prolonged by 
a dispute, in which the silk manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers were involved with the 
large retail houses. It got the name of the 
‘short measure question.’ The retailers 
wanted us to give them thirty-seven inches to 
every yard. The autumn trade was com- 
pletely crippled by this discussion; which 
did not end till the breaking out of the 
French Revolution in February, 1848. West- 
end and wholesale buyers rushed over to Paris 
and Lyons, in regiments, and with unlimited 
capital. They bought for almost any price 
they chose to offer. This cut two ways; 
although wholesale and retail houses brought 
home great parcels of manufactured articles, 
we also bought raw silk in France, from 
fifteen to twenty per cent below the lowest 
price I ever knew it. What do you think, 
sir, of the finest French organzine for a 
guinea a pound?” 

We answered by an exclamation of vague 
surprise. 

“Such a price as this enabled us to set 
some of our looms at work for stock, and 
during 1849, the French goods being exhaust- 
ed, ours came into play. Indeed, during 
that year the British manufacturer was in a 
position to defy competition.” 
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“The French had not recovered them- 
selves ?” 

“ Not only that—but we had bought nearly 
all their raw silk, and they were actually 
obliged to buy it back from us at advances of 
from twenty to fifty per cent! From that 
time prices advanced here, and work kept on 
increasing, so that, during most of last year, 
Spitalfields was busy.” 

“A glut of stock has been again the con- 
sequence.” 

“Yes; and what with that and the advancing 
price of raw silk,* I have within the last 


fortnight been compelled to discharge one 
hundred hands.” 


Spitalfields, however, hasits bright side. As 
yet machinery has not been taught to turn 
artist, or to guide the shuttle through the in- 
tricate niceties of the Jacquard loom, so as to 
execute designs. Figured and brocaded silks 
must still be done by hands, and those hands 
must he skilful. 

“ Our silks,” Mr. Broadelle tells us, “ have 
never been inferior in quality to those of 
our foreign rivals; but we have always 
been beaten in taste. In the stolid assiduous 
pains-taking motion of the hand and treadle, 
the English weaver is unsurpassed ; but he 
has seldom exercised his fancy. Until lately, 
therefore, few designs originated in this 
country. We silk-manufacturers, like the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, have been content 
to take our novelties from the French.” 

* You say, ‘ until lately.” Hasthe English 
manufacturer improved in that respect ? ” 

“Decidedly. Schools of Design have done 
something: the encouragement given by 
masters to those who make available patterns, 
has done something too; but the great 
improver of the English silk trade was the 
last French revolution.” 

“ How ?” 

“ That political disaster brought the manu- 
facturers of France to a dead-lock. During 
the whole of 1849, the English markets 
were stocked with the most splendid fashions 
that ever came into it. As we could not 
sella yard of our manufacture, we had 
plenty of leisure to examine the different 
foreign goods minutely. So rich a variety 
had never fallen under our observation, and 
never before had such a flood of light been 
thrown on the manufactures of our greatest 
rivals. We profited by it. More important 
improvements have been effected in the fabric 
of fancy silk goods since 1848, than were 
made down to that time, since the days of 
Jacquard.” 

“This shows the value of national inter- 
course, Mr. Broadelle. Will the Great exhi- 
bition do much service in this way ?” 

“Thave no doubt it will. But, we are now 
at the door of a figure-weaver; and you will 
compare this visit with our last.” 


The price of ‘‘or 


nzine” during the month of March 
was :—French, 32s. ; 


iedmont, 26s.; China, 22s, 
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We knock at the door of a cheerful little 
house, extremely clean. We are introduced 
into a little parlour, where a young artist sits 
at work with crayons and water-colors. He 
is a student of the School of Design. He is at 
work on a new pattern for a table-cover. He 
has learnt to paint in oil. He has painted the 
portraits of his sisters—and of some one who 
I suspect is not a sister, but who may be 


A nearer one 
Yet and a dearer one, 


and they decorate the room. He has painted 
groups of flowers. He shows us one that was in 
last year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
He shows us another that he means to finish 
in good time to send to the next Exhibition. 
He does these things over and above his regular 
work. He don’t mind work—gets up early. 
There are cheap casts prettily arranged about 
the room, and it has a little collection of cheap 
books of a good sort in it. The intrinsic worth 
of every simple article of furniture or embellish- 
ment is enhanced a hundred-fold (as it always 
may be) by neatness and order. Is father 
at home? Yes, and will be glad to see the 
visitors. Pray walk up! 

The young artist shows us the way to the 
top of the house, apologising cheerfully for 
the ladder-staircase by which we mount at 
last. In a bright clean room, as pure as soap 
and water, scrubbing, and fresh air, can make 
it, we find a sister whose portrait is down 
stairs—we are able to claim her instantly for 
the original, to the general satisfaction. We 
find also, father, who is working at his 
Jacquard loom, making a pretty pattern of 
cravat, in blue upon a black ground. He 
is as cordial, sensible, intelligent a man, as 
any one would wish to know. He has a 
reason for everything he says, and everything 
he does. He is learned in sanitary matters 
among other necessary knowledge, and says 
the first thing you have to do, is to make your 
— wholesome, or you can’t expect to work 

eartily. Wholesome it is as his own pleasant 
face, and the pleasant faces of his children 
well brought up. He has made various im- 
provements in his own loom; he has made 
an improvement in his daughter’s, who 
works near him, which prevents her having 
to contract her chest, although she is doing 
very ordinary work. Industry, contentment, 
sense, and self-respect, are the hopeful charac- 
teristics of everything animate and inanimate 
in this little house. If the veritable summer 
light were shining, and the veritable sum- 
mer air were rustling, in it, which the young 
artist has tried to get into the sketches of 
green glades from Eoping Forest that hang 
near father’s loom, and can be seen by father 
while he is at work, it could not be more 
cheering to our hearts, oppressed with what 
we have left. 

I meant to have a talk with our good 
friend Mr. Broadelle, respecting a cruel persist- 
ence in one inflexible principle which gave the 
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New Poor Law a particular severity in its 
application to Spitalfields, a few years back, 
but which I hope may have been amended. 
Work in the stone-yard was the test of all 
able-bodied applicants for relief. Now, the 
weaver’s hands are soft and delicate, ana 
must be so for his work. No matter. The 
weaver wanting relief, must work in the 
stone-yard with -the rest. So, the Union 


blistered his hands before it relieved him, and 
incapacitated him from doing his work, when 
he could get it. 

But, let us leave Spitalfields with an agree- 
able impression, and be thankful that we can. 


THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS. 
A HISTORY. 


Six hundred years before Christ, Africa 
was circumnavigated, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, consequently, doubled by Phoenician 
vessels, in pay of Pharaoh Necho. That 
was the same Necho who commenced the 
design of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez, which, some writers tell us, he com- 
pleted, but which, Aristotle says, he finished 
only to the Salt Lakes. 

The Cape, most probably, was doubled 
twice, also, by an ancient courtier, to whom 
—guilty of some offence—his life was granted, 
on condition that he should sail round Africa; 
but he returned with his task incomplete, 
preferring death. 

Bartholomew Diaz, in 1493, re-discovered 
the Cape, and called it “ Cabo dos Tormentos,” 
Cape of Storms. But the forcing of the 
passage round it, by Vasco de Gama, in 1497, 
which deprived Venice of her monopoly as a 
commercial highway, and promised to give 
new vigour to the Indian trade, was a hopeful 
matter, and “Cabo de Boa Esperance ”— 
Cape of Good Hope—was, accordingly, con- 
sidered a more fitting name. The Portuguese 
ships, sailing to the East, by this new road, 
touched at the Cape for water, but abstained 
from planting any colony. 

The natives and the Portuguese did not, on 
all occasions, meet as friends. In 1510, a 
quarrel arose between them, which led to the 
murder of seventy-five Portuguese, together 
with the Viceroy, Almeida. Two or three 
years afterwards, the Portuguese had their 
revenge, when the fleet, anchoring again, put 
ashore a large brass cannon, as a_ present. 
The Portuguese had loaded it with heavy 
balls, and fastened two ropes to the muzzle. 
The natives eagerly swarmed about the ropes, 
to pull their prize away ; and a great body of 
them being thus got within range of the shot, 
the cannon was suddenly fired, a fearful 
slaughter made, and the survivors put to 
flight. After this, of course, the Portuguese 
knew better than to land again; the Cape 
natives were left to themselves for nearly a 
century. 

After the Portuguese, the Dutch succeeded 
to the Oriental trade; and in about 1600, the 
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Cape was frequented by the ships of the 
Dutch East India Company, for water, when 
outward bound, and to bury fetters in the 
sand, at stated spots, for the return fleet to 
find and carry home. 

In 1620, Humphrey Fitzherbert and An- 
dreas Shilling, in vessels belonging to the 
English East India Company, took possession 
of the land, in the name of James the First, 
which was a piece of impertinence on their 


art. 

. In 1648, a ship, belonging to the Dutch 
East India Company, the “ Haarlem,” was 
wrecked in Table Bay, and the crew remained 
several months ashore before they were re- 
lieved. During this time,they were enabled 
to obtain a knowledge of the country; and 
one of their number, Leendart Jantz, on his 
return to Amsterdam, pointed out to the 
Dutch East India Company, in a “ Remon- 
strance,” the advantage that would be derived 
from the establishment, on the shore of Table 
Bay, of a fort and garden. Fruit and vege- 
tables could be raised for vessels touching 
there ; commerce could be promoted with the 
natives ; and the Spaniards and Portuguese 
could be prevented from stealing a m: rch 
upon the Dutch. 

fan Van Riebeck, a surgeon, serving iu the 
ships of the Dutch East India Company, 
had visited the Cape in 1648, with a return 
fleet, and had assisted in removing the goods 
of the “ Haarlem ;” so that he also passed 
some weeks ashore. Agreeing with the views 
of Leendart Jantz, and finding that they did 
not get attention, he addressed to the Direc- 
tors, in 1651, “ Further Considerations and 
Reflections upon some Points of the ‘ Remon- 
strance.”” lan Van Riebeck had seen most 
parts of the known world; was a_ naturalist 
and a philosopher. To him the Directors 
listened; and in the same year, with consent 
of Government, they gave him command 
of three vessels—the ‘ Dromedaris,” the 
“ Reijger,” and the “ Hoep,” with instructions 
to proceed to the Cape, and carry out his 
views. 

Arrived there, by aid of presents and a 
friendly bearing, he at once concluded a treaty 
with the natives, whereby, for trinkets to the 
value of fifty thousand guilders, the Dutch 
obtained, from the possessors of the soil, full 
liberty to settle. 

These primitive owners of the soil were 
called by the Dutch, “ Hottentots,”—not be- 
cause they call themselves by any such name, 
but, perhaps, on account of the peculiar sounds 
they make in their uncouth way of speaking. 
They had abundant herds of cattle, which 
they used as food, and beasts of burden. The 
were very filthy, very unwarlike, and exceed- 
ingly uncivilized. They have, since that time, 
been elbowed out of their possessions alto- 
gether; and having no strength to fight their 
way among the fiercer tribes of the interior, 
have been in an unfortunate position. The 
greater part of the race, however, has been 
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swept away by the introduction of small-pox 
and measles. 

Van Riebeck found the Hottentots to be 
not one tribe under a single ruler, but to be 
separated into various communities, which 
differed much in wealth and power, and were, 
for the most part, at enmity with one another. 
A miserable race, upon the shore of Table 
Bay, lived upon roots and shell-fish. Other 
tribes—wandering, in due season, with their 
herds, towards the fresh grass—showed to the 
Dutchmen bolder, but still friendly faces. 
Van Riebeck took great pains in the preserva- 
tion of a mutual understanding. 

The difficulties and trials incidental to the 
planting of a colony, far from all civilised 
help, caused a desertion of four men, towards 
Mozambique. They started with “ four bis- 
cuits and fish,” under Ian Blank, repented in 
a week, and came back to the fort. 

In March, 1653, the homeward-bound fleet, 
from Batavia, touched at the settlement to 
land supplies; and Van Riebeck, tired of his 
government, sent home a prayer for “some 
better and higher employment, for among 
these dull, stupid, lazy, stinking people, there 
is little subtlety required.” Van Riebeck 
was left, however, for ten years in charge of 
his undertaking, and continued, to the best 
of his ability, in the performance of his duties. 

Several expeditions were made into the 
interior, in Ian Van Riebeck’s time, for the 
discovery of a fabulous kingdom, a city of 
Monomotapa, “which many maintain to be 
the true Ophir whence Solomon imported his 

old.” 

‘ In 1662, fan Antony Van Riebeck resigned 
his government to his successor, leaving him 
these trusts in charge: to penetrate into the 
interior, and maintain peace with all the 
tribes ; to have refreshments always ready for 
the shipping ; to increase the live stock, and 
to cultivate the corn and olive. 

From that time the Cape prospered in 
a quiet a and has no external history 
worth special note, until its capture by the 
English. Previously, French Protestants, 
escaping from Louis the Fourteenth, had 
emigrated thither, and founded families. In 
1795, Holland being subject to the French 
Republic, a hostile power, it was considered 
by the English Government that masters of 
India ought also to be masters of the Cape. 
Accordingly an expedition under Admiral 
Elphinstone and Generals Clarke and Craig, 
landed in Simon’s Bay to take possession. 
The Dutch resisted: but were constrained, 
after some fighting, to capitulate. Next year 
the Dutch sent eight vessels with two thou- 
sand men, to re-capture the Cape; but having 
reached Saldanha Bay, sixty miles north of 
Cape ‘l'own, these were shut in by Admiral 
Elphinstone with a superior force; and the 
whole Dutch fleet was surrendered by its ad- 
miral, Engelbertin Lucas. 

By the treaty of Amiens, the Cape of Good 
Hope was restored to Holland; but in 1806, 
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during a fresh war, the supposed prize was 
pounced upon by England with another expe- 
dition. Four thousand men, under Sir David 
Baird, landed in Lospert’s Bay, a little to the 
north of Cape Town ; presently fought a battle 
with the Dutch, defeated them, and took the 
Cape Town, by capitulation, two days after- 
wards. The whole colony was soon abandoned 
to the British, and being confirmed te England 
by the peace of 1814, we have since had un- 
disturbed possession. 

The internal history of the Cape Colony 
after its first establishment, was for a long 
time very simple. The Dutch colonists in- 
creased and multiplied, together with their 
flocks and herds. A pasture farm requiring 
elbow room, there were always many emi- 
grants who preferred passing the colonial 
bounds, to live in country unappropriated by 
their civilised companions. As the men and 
women multiplied outside, they were included, 
of course, in the body of the colony, and new 
outposts were established in the succeeding 
generation. The Hottentots or Quaique, were 
a soft material, and suffered the colonists to 
penetrate until they arrived, eastward, at the 
Sunday River, where they met with a hard ob- 
struction, in a prickly fence of men, most un- 
accommodating in their disposition; these were 
the Amakosa Kaffirs. 

The Kosa clans had come from the north- 
east to settle as far south as the Great Kei 
River, nearly at the same time that the Dutch 
came across the sea to plant their colony in 
Table Bay. The whole country before that 
time, as far north as the tropic—and in some 
directions farther—had heen most probably 
peopled by the Quaique, whom the Dutch 
called Hottentots. The Amakosa (Ama is a 
plural prefix to the name of the tribe of Kosa,) 
led by a chief named Toguh, purchased of the 
natives their new ground. Now, as the 
Dutchmen spread and multiplied, the Amakosa 
Kaffirs also spread, passed the Great Fish 
River, and reached Sunday River, where, after 
many years of separate prosperity, the colo- 
nists and Kaffirs came in contact with each 
other. 

The Kaffirs are so called by Europeans, 
who adopt an Arabic word, meaning “ Unbe- 
liever,” borrowed from Mahometan slave-tra- 
ders of the Mozambique coast. It is no native 
name; and is applied by us toa race of the 
(perhaps mixed) negroes of Southern Africa 
distinctly marked and separated from the Hot- 
tentots, the Bushmen, and the Congo and Lo- 
ango races, which, with the Ovahs of Madagas- 
car, are all that are indigenous to Southern 
Africa. These races differ from the other ne- 
groes of Africa by being lighter in complexion, 
and less decidedly negro in feature ; it is sup- 
posed that they have beenaltered by intermix- 
ture with an Asiatic race. 

A Kaffir is a tall, well-proportioned, and 
athletic man; the lower part of his face 
scarcely protrudes, his eyes are keen, and his 
features are not without intelligence. He 
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has not yet learned to abstain from_hair- 
powder, daubing his hair thoroughly with red- 
ochre. In a skin cloak, which the Europeans 
call kaross, his fine dark limbs show to advan- 
tage, and with a spear in his hand, (called by 
the colonists an assagai,) or resting on a 
club, he would form no bad model for the 
sculptor, The Kaffirs are divided into inde- 
pendent clans, each under its own chief, the 
chiefs being all descendants of Toguh. They 
are cattle-keepers, feeding upon meat and milk, 
like our old Highland clans; and, like them, 
they enjoy a raid, and glory in the sport of 
cattle-stealing. 

Awkward neighbors these for the fat 
herds of the Dutch farmers or Boers. The 
Dutchman’s tranquillity was soon disturbed, 
and his imagination, similar to that of Mr. 
Willet, senior, would be very slow in compre- 
hending the peculiar race with which he had 
to deal. 

Well, then, the colonists and Kaffirs became 
neighbours at the Sandy River, where the 
Kaffirs occupied a tract of ground which they 
had bought of the Gonaqua Hottentots. No 
doubt the mouths of the Kaffirs watered 
when they saw the fatness of the cattle, which 
lowel “come and fetch us” from adjacent 
fields ; but it appears that for some time they 
remained good and quiet neighbours. The 
colonists continued, as they had hitherto done, 
to extend their common boundary, by sup- 
plying men who established themselves in 
farms beyond the limits; as from a great 
strawberry-bed, suckers were sent out which 
took root in a portion of the Kaffir country. 
These suckers having grown sufficiently, the 
boundary was extended by the Colonial 
Government, and some of the Kaffirs who had 
not stirred from their own soil, found them- 
selves in the position of intruders within the 
colony; so, at least, the Boers considered 
them. No doubt the Kaffirs thought that good 
people, who appropriated their land so uncere- 
moniously, were fair game, and ought not to 
complain if, in their turn, they lost oxen. Per- 
haps it was want of imagination in the farmers, 
but they did complain, nay, they became very 
much exasperated. And it was here that the 
long series of mistakes began, which have been 
since adding entanglement upon entanglement, 
until we are at length presented, in our own 
day. with a formidable Same There is in the 
Katfirs no inherent inability to assent to 
whatever is true and just; but seeds of war 
were diligently sown; we may sow peace now 
in the harvest time, it is too late; war must be 
reaped. 

The Boers became exasperated, and took 
pains to get the Kaffirs from their neighbour- 
hood. It is said that the people of one tribe, 
the Amandanka, which they hated most, were 
bidden toa friendly conference, and shot by 
wholesale while they were collecting beads 
and toys thrown down before them. This story 
is told by Le Vaillant, and also by the Rev. 
Mr. Brownlee. It is at least certain that the 
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Amandanka tribe suffered something not far 
from extermination by the Boers; and if this 
massacre did not take place, the Kaffirs 
believe that it did, and put it down in their 
black book against the country. 

Still there arose no special war between the 
Kaffirs and the colonists. Balance of power 
was disturbed among the Kaffir tribes by the 
ambition of one chief, Gaika, who encroached 
upon the rest, and, among others, on his un- 
cle, Polambi. In these Kaffir civil wars, colo- 
nists took part, but were annoyed at finding 
that they took part also in the chance 
of war, which sometimes told against their 
cattle. 

So, when the English took possession of the 
Cape, they found a hearty mutual disgust 
established between the Boers and Kaffirs of 
the border. The border settlers took all law 
into their own hands, and defied any one to 
interfere with them. 

England, having obtained by capture an 
authority over the Cape Colony (which the 
Dutch farmers were, most naturally, unwilling 
to recognise), made an attempt to introduce 
just laws. A treaty was made with Gaika, 
under the erroneous notion that he was the 
South African King George. As we have 
seen, the Kaffirs are divided into independent 
clans, and the other chiefs were so far from 
considering themselves bound by the deeds of 
Gaika, that they felt aggrieved and slighted 
by the position given to a neighbour, of whose 
undue power they were jealous. 

The colonial strawberry-bed had reached 
the Great Fish River, when the English be- 
came, for the second time, and finally, pos- 
sessors of the Cape. Tolambie and Congo 
Kaffirs still remained scattered on their old 
ground within the boundary; appropriation 
of land, on the one hand, and of cattle, on the 
other, with expeditions for recovery of cattle, 
and abundant mutual abuse, or now and then 
a murder, kept up the temperature of the old 
border disputes. The Boers declared that it 
was impossible for cattle to be farmed if they 
must live next door to Kaffirs. Government 
took pity on them, and, in 1811, it was 
ordered that all Kaffirs should remove from 
among the Dutch, and go beyond the Great 
Fish River. The Boers expelled their old 
foes with a hearty good will, and no small 
severity. The Kaffirs were driven from the 
lands on which they had been born, at the 
commencement of the harvest season, leaving 
their crops to be eaten by the masters of the 
day, while they themselves encountered risk 
of famine. The Congo chief, incurably 
diseased, was murdered in his sleep, by 
angry Boers; and Stockenstrom, an estimable 
magistrate, was treacherously killed by 
Kaffirs; nor was it without other episodes of 
bloodshed that these twenty thousand Kaffirs, 
deprived of much cattle, were driven across 
the river. 

The Kaffirs did not love our colony the 
more for this. They felt it, more than ever, 
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virtuous to take what they could out of 
their enemies, by private foray. But, as a 
public body, they believed it necessary to do 
what savages, among each other, are perpetu- 
ally doing—to submit to the encroachments of 
the strong. 

Another treaty was made with the Kaffirs, 
in 1817, by the Cape Governor of that period, 
Lord Charles Somerset. He repeated the 
mistake made twenty years before, treating 
with Gaika as sole king. 

The Kaffir jealousy against Gaika was thus 
forced to a climax, and broke out in war. 


Tolambie, the aggrieved uncle, with other 
chiefs and the Prophet Makanna, joined their 
strength, and, in the next year, fought with 


Gaika, —e him a thorough beating. But 
the English Government was bound to Gaika 
by red tape, and sent an army of soldiers and 
Boers to avenge the disgrace of its ally. 
Tolambie’s country was ravaged, more than 
twenty thousand head of cattle were driven 
off, and were divided between Gaika and the 
Dutchmen. 

The confederate clans, thus provoked to 
war, burst down upon the colony, in 1819, in 
a fearful tempest of wrath. They were even 
tempted by their Prophet Makanna (who 
insured their lives against shot) to attack 
Graham’s Town, then a mere military post. 
Here, after a desperate struggle, they were 
routed with great loss; as they may always 
be, by European troops, when they engage in 
an open field. It is, however, a rare thing 
for Kaffirs to run such risk, when they know 
very well the advantage of entangling regular 
troops in a vague bush-fight. The war went 
on; the whole force of the colony being 
called out, ravaged the hostile Kaffir lands. 
The Kaffirs submitted, Makanna surrendered 
and was spitefully banished, as a convict, to 
Robben Island. The war being over, and all 
Kaffirs, except Gaika, thoroughly disgusted, 
the English Government lost no time in dis- 
gusting Gaika also ; who was compelled to give 
up—in return for what we had spent through 
our great love for him—a tract of country 
between the Fish River and the Keiskamma, 
which we call the Ceded Territory. 

Dissatisfied with the Boers, our Govern- 
ment resolved, next, to plant Englishmen and 
Scotchmen on the puzzling frontier, about 
the Great Fish River. Accordingly, in 1820, 
a number of British emigrants, many of them 
men of education and intelligence, were 
planted in the district between the Great Fish 
and Bushman’s River, and the district was 
dubbed Albany. Beautiful, compact allot- 
ments of fertile land had been made at home ; 
but, on the spot, it was discovered that the 
land was anything but fertile; and, as the 
lots were too compact for grazing purposes, 
the settlers soon were brought into extreme 
distress. Some went, therefore, into the 
towns; others went where any bits of hope 
were visible, through their despair; and a 
large number, like good Englishmen and 
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Scotchmen. as they were, established trade 
relations with the Kaffirs. Trade was prohib- 
ited by the Colonial Government ; but its ad- 
vantage was so obvious to Sir Rufane Donkin, 
then acting Governor during the absence of 
Lord Charles Somerset, that he made it le- 
gal. The drop of Anglo-Saxon blood had 
been at work before, in spite of Government ; 
but, in 1821, an annual fair was legally estab- 
lished on the banks of the Keiskamma. When 
the real Governor arrived, however, he revo- 
ked this permission, and all trade with the Kaf- 
firs was again forbidden. 

The good people of Albany, however, went 
on, trading, and it became necessary again to 
remove tape fetters, which were held in such 
perpetual contempt. The sale of arms, gun- 
powder and spirits, were then the only things 
forbidden. ‘The settlers overcame all difficul- 
ty ; having prospered by trade, they used their 
land for sheep-feeding, set to work thereupon, 
also, like business men, introduced the merino 
breed, and made their wool an article of com- 
merce. The settlement of Albany, therefore, 
throve, and Graham’s Town became in the 
colony a town of mark. 

There was a long peace now between the 
Kaffirs and the colony. Cattle-stealing went 
on, and the equivalent of stolen cattle was 
recovered by retaliatory expeditions, called 
commandos, This way of having quid pro quo 
is that adopted by the savage tribes among 
each other. Gaika died of dissipation, leaving 
his heir, Sandilli,a mere child. Gaika, like 
other Kaffir chiefs, had many wives ; his 
“ great wife,” whose children are his heirs, 
was Sutu, chosen according to a constant 
custom, from the Amaponda. The eldest son 
of Gaika, Macomo, son of another wife, be- 
came Regent, or temporary chief, during the 
childhood of Sandilli. This is that Sandilli, 
whom the English Government, a few months 
back, deposed, appointing his mother, Sutu, 
the great widow (who used to be famous for 
the size of her—bustle), to rule in his stead. 

Through the territory “ ceded” by Gaika, 
the Kat flows into the Great Fish River. 
In a fertile part of the Kat River Valley, in 
the ceded territory, but about the spot where 
he, as Gaika’s son, was born and _ bred, 
Macomo fixed his abode. Immediately after 
the ceding of the territory, it had not been 
considered civil by the English Government 
to eject all subjects of their dark-skinned ally, 
whose homes might be within its boundaries. 
But after a ten years’ pause, in 1829, it was 
thought advisable to get rid of the Kaffirs : 
so they received notice to quit, and were ex- 
pelled, king and all, without bloodshed. Ma- 
como felt this as a wrong very deeply. He 
fixed nowhere else a permanent abode ; he said 
that the home of his birth, and choice, and right 
was taken from him—he would wait till he 
recovered that again. 

The Kaffirs being turned out, it was re- 
solved to colonise this district with a settle- 
ment of Hottentots, to treat them as citizens, 
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and see how they would turn out. So there 
was formed a Hottentot settlement on the 
Kat River, which has turned out well—so far 
as it illustrates the fact, that Hottentots are 
capable of prospering, when they are lavishly 
supplied with public money. 

That was in 1829; in 1830, achief, brother 
of Tolambie, who stood high in Kaffir estima- 
tion, was shot dead, as the Boers say, while 
rescuing cattle from a commando, but as the 
Kaffirs say, in cold blood. This became, at any 
rate, a source of greatly-increased bitterness. 

Macomo and his friends, driven from the 
Kat River, settled about a river called the 
Chumie, his tribe not having yet learned to 
cherish tender regard for the colonial cattle. 
In the year 1833, therefore, when their corn 
was nearly ripe, they again received peremp- 
tory orders to begone, and again were driven 
from untasted harvests to a barren country. 

Those Kaffir chieftains, who felt most ag- 
grieved, now plotted a revenge upon the 
colony. They organised their in with sur- 
prising secrecy ; and the first note of war was 
given just before Christmas, 1834 (which, it 
must be remembered, is Cape midsummer), by 
an irruption of the Kaffirs from all points 
across the boundary. Houses were burnt, 
vast herds of cattle were driven off, and forty- 
three men, with one woman, perished. Pro- 
perty was lost tothe amount of three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Gaika’s tribe (our old “ allies”) formed the | 
main body of the invaders, aided by many of | 
the tribe of Polambie. Avoiding Graham’s | 
Town, they ravaged the country for a month, | 
and then retired, before a military force could 
be got into the field against them. Colonel 
(now Sir Harry) Smith, the present Governor 
of the Cape, then commenced aggressive 
operations. The troops dislodged the Kaffirs 
with little injury to any one beyond some 
scratches in the bush, and crossed the 
Keiskamma. War was declared then 
against Hintza, and the Governor raised allies 
by patronising the Zingoes—a weak tribe, 
driven from their own country, farther north, 
by Chaka the Bloody, a Zooloo chief, a savage 
versoin of Napoleon. These Zingoes, allied 
to the Kaffirs, and driven among them, had 
become a sort of Helot race, which rose to join 
the operations of the British. Hintza soon 
sued for peace, made terms, and gave himself 
up as ahostage. Attempting to escape, while 
leading a party with Colonel Harry Smith to 
collect an instalment of cattle, he was shot dead 
—an act which all the attendant circumstances 
fully justified. 

The war wenton. The Kaffirs had gained 
more by their first plunge than had been lost 
in the after-kicking. The expenses of the 
colony had been enormous. In September 
both parties had had enough, and peace was 
made. The Kaffirs signed themselves subject 
to England and to English laws. The frontier 
was enlarged by a new “ Province of Queen 
Adelaide,” from which the Kaffirs were not 
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to be expelled. This annexation gave to the 
colony a less bushy frontier, and, therefore, a 
frontier, in as far as we consider only that par- 
ticular, more easy to defend. Colonel Harry 
Smith, left in command of the conquered 
province, had an opportunity of acquiring a 
personal knowledge of the Kaffir chiefs. So 
the matter was settled, until the English 
Government at home annulled the treaty, 
restored the new province to the Kaffirs, 
retired to their old boundary, and sent Sir 
Andries Stockenstrom to make some fresh 
arrangements. The commando system was 
abolished, a new Kaffir police was established, 
and no colonist might seek his cattle, except 
by aid of a policeman. Other arrangements 
were made, of which the Kaffirs highly 
approved. They thought that | had 
thoroughly alarmed the white king, who had 
canceiled the old treaty and drawn in his 
horns. “Only,” they said, “if we get back 
all this, why may we not have the Kat 
River, which we want more than all ? ” 

Cattle-stealing did not cease. In 1840 
Sandilli came of age, and received from 
Macomo the power which had been held on 
his behalf. A fresh treaty was made with 
him by Sir G. Napier, and occasion was taken 
to revise the Stockenstrom arrangements and 
correct some of its inefficient clauses. The 
old treaty was thought to deprive the colonists 
of self-protection. The modification was con- 
sidered to be an improvement. In 1846 the 
Kaffirs again burst upon the colony; the 
struggle with them lasted for about two 
years, and cost two millions of money, giving 
no result. The Kaffirs might say as fairly as 
the English, that they were the conquerors. 
The facts of the war are too recent to require 
particular detail, and we need only hint that 
now, in the year 1851, the Kaffirs are again 
our persecutors. The rise of Port Natal is 
connected with this conquest between colonists 
and Kaffirs. In the Kaffir war of 1835, cattle 
belonging to the Boers were taken for con- 
sumption 7 the troops ; and when the farmers 
sent their little bills for beef, they received 
no attention. This wasagrievance. Further- 
more, the Boers complained that, whereas 
they had not been unwilling to emancipate 
their slaves, yet they had been paid on West 
Indian scale for the loss of labour twice as 
valuable. They said that they considered it 
no joke to pay taxes for English law, when it 
neither protected their property from Kaffir 
depredation, nor dient them (which was 
all they. wanted) to protect themselves. So 
the discontent, not altogether groundless, 
spread, and the Dutchmen, during the year 
1838, emigrated in large numbers from the 
hated rule of England, though some law (by 
what earthly right?) there was, forbidding 
them to do so. 

They plunged among the tribes of the in- 
terior ; and some of the first emigrants, en- 
camping on the Vaal River, a southern boun- 
dary of the Zooloos, settled unconsciously on 
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ground by which Moselekatse, the Zooloo 
chief, had forbidden any stranger to approach, 
in consequence of numerous hostile incursions 
from that quarter. These emigrants were 
massacred by Zooloo warriors ; and not under- 
standing the hint, others embroiled themselves 
still farther, and came to bitter war with the 
Zooloos. These tribes, however, unlike the 
Kaffirs, fight in open field; so that they were, 
after the first surprise, defeated without 
difficulty. 

The Emigrant Boers, settling at Port Natal, 
proposed to found there a New Amsterdam, 
and put themselves under the wing of Hol- 
land. The Governor of the Cape, however, 
determined otherwise, and sent a hundred 
men with three guns to take military posses- 
sion of Port Natal. The Boers being out on 
a commando, the soldiers were landed, and 
put in a stockaded fort. The Dutch bitterly 
refused to be subject to England. Govern- 
ment decided against forming a settlement at 
Natal, and the soldiers were recalled. 

The Boers completely broke the power of 
Dingaan and their Zooloo neighbours, and then 
founded a town in Pieter-Maritzburg, about 
fifty miles distant from Port Natal. 

in 1841 the Boers being about to attack 
the Amaponda Kaffirs, a message was sent 
from the Cape to warn them that they must 
not injure our “allies.” The Boers replied 
that they were far away from English Govern- 
ment, and should take what measures they 
pleased for the defence of their own property. 

Graham’s Town is six hundred and fifty 
miles from Cape Town. ‘Two hundred and 
fifty soldiers with five guns marched over a 
rugged country, six hundred miles—from 
Graham’s Town to Port Natal—to overawe 
the Boers. On notifying their arrival, they 
immediately received notice to quit. They 
attacked the Boers, by whom they were out- 
numbered, and beaten, losing forty men and 
two guns. The Boers attacked the camp, 
and took another gun, with prisoners. The 
soldiers stood a month’s siege, and great pri- 
vation, with a courage worthy of being 
expended in a better quarrel. Towards the 
end of June (1842), a considerable force 
arrived in a British frigate. The Dutch saw 
that “the Queen of England” would have 
them for children, and that resistance was 
hopeless; so they acknowledged themselves 
British subjects, gave up their spoils, and 
went, disappointed men, to Pieter-Maritz- 
burg. And, from that time to this, Port 
Natal has been a British colony. 
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I neEaR men laud the coming Exhibition, 
I read its promise in the printed page, 
And thence I learn that its pacific mission 
Is to inform and dignify the age ; 
It comes to congregate the alien nations ; 
In new but friendly bonds, old foes to bind ; 
It comes to rouse to nobler emulations 
Man’s skill of hand, man’s energy of mind. 





A thousand vessels breasting wind and ocean, 
A thousand fire-cars, snorting on their way, 
Shall startle London with a strange commotion, 

Beneath the genial loveliness of May ; 
And we shall hail the peaceable invasion 
With voice of welcome, cordial grasp of hana, 
And, in the grand -ur of the gr-t occa:ion, 
See signs of brotherhood ’tween every land. 


Would I might walk beneath that dome trans- 
cendent, 

Than old Alhambra’s halls more proudly fair ; 
Nay, than Aladdin’s palace more resplendent, 

Bright as if quarried from the fields of air ; 
Would I might wander in its wondrous mazes, 

Filled with embodied thought in every guise 
See Art and Science in their countless phases, 

And bless the power that gave them to my eyes. 


Men are about me with pale, vacant faces, 
Human in shape, in spirit dirk and low; 
They do not care for Genius and its graces 
Nor understand, nor do they seek to know. 
But I had read, and pondered ; f-eling ever 
Deep reverence for the lofty, good, and true, 
And, therefore, yearn to see this high endeavor 
Stand grandly realised before my view. 


But what to me are these inspiring changes, 
That gorgeous show, that spectacle sublime ? 
My labor, leagued with poverty, estranges 
Me from this mental marvel of our time. 
I cannot share the triumph and the pageant, 
I, a poor toiler at the whirling wheel, 
The slave, not servant, ofa ponderous agent, 
With bounding steam-pulse, and with arms of 
steel. 
My ears are soothed by no melodious measures. 
No work of sculptor charms my longing gaze ; 
No painter thrills me with exalted pleasures, 
But books and thought have cheered my darkest 
days. 
Thank God for Sundays! then impartial nature 
Folds me within the shadow of her wings, 
And drinking in her every voice and feature, 
I feel more reconciled to men and things. 


I shall not see our Babel’s summer wonder, 
Save in the proseman’s page, the poet’s song, 
But I shall hear it in the far-off thunder 
Of distant lands applauding loud and long; 
Why should I murmur? [shall share with others 
The glorious fruits of that triumphant day : 
Hail to the time that makes all nations brothers ! 
Hail to the advent of the coming May! 


THE BLUE-JACKET AGITATION. 


One of the most amusing characteristics of 
all classes of us in England, is the natural 


ability we have for an agitation. You would 
think that we were born ready for it, and 
that it was but one step from the cradle 
to “the chair.” The other day there was 
an injustice done to the “engine-drivers.” 
Straightway there was a public meeting of 
them. Judging from the casual glimpse you 
get at an engine-driver as the long-expected 
train skims alongside the platform of the road- 
side station, you carry away an impression of 
him, as a stern weather-beaten man, with a 
red face and fierce eyes, with a fur cap tied 
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over his ears, and a furnace glaring at his 
rear; presently he makes his iron slave give 
a wild sad shriek, that resounds over the 
landscape, and forthwith, his nose is cuttin 
the air like a Parthian arrow. But, go ant 
see this unearthly man conducting his “ agita- 
tion,” and you find him a decorous chairman, 
sitting behind pens, ink, papers, and tape, 
moving, a resolution, and speaking for the 
first time in his life, more fluently than most 
county members after long practice. He is 
English, and he is agitating. 

But a sailor agitating! That is surely an 
anomalous spectacle. A man who is scarcely 
used to any sort of chair whatever, taking the 
chair. That certainly seems preposterous! 
T confess I was in alarm for my favourite 
tribe when I saw, the other day, that they 
were commencing a “ vigorous agitation.” It 
seemed, somehow, so unnatural. The shade 
of Benbow began to haunt me; I was uneas 
and perturbed. The event was contrary to all 
our habitual and traditionary notions, and I 
kept wondering what 


“In name of great Oceanus ; 
By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 
And Tethys’ grave majestic pace, 


would become of us, if even our very sailors 
were obliged to come out as agitators. It 
seems so odd that nobody can get their 
handful of apples in this country, without 
raising a gale of wind that shakes the whole 
orchard. 

I had observed, when I was visiting the 
“Sailor’s Home,” a general uneasiness in 
the nautical eye. The independent roll wasa 
little straightened by suspicion. ‘ The devil- 
may-care look of the tar was changed toa 
devil-does-care expression. There was an air 
of grim uneasiness about him. I remarked it 
in all my peregrinations ; its shadow was on 
Wapping; it traversed Ratcliffe Highway. 
Nay, when my zeal took me to visit one or 
two of their more joyous haunts, the spectre 
was seated in the “ parlour.” His unseen but 
clearly felt presence was seated among the 
pipes. Jack was moody. He wandered up 
and down with hands in pockets, eyes bent 
downwards, whistling in a low and gloom 
manner. In the “ Marlingspike”—the head- 
quarters of the movement, as I learned—one 
or two ‘deputies were talking to each other. 
Anon, a suilor dropped in, and asked briefly, 
“ Any noose?” “Nota word.” The door 
moved a moment and he was gone. One man 
was smoking a pipe with an airof dark 
deliberation, then looking up and fixing his 
eyes on a comrade, then dropping them again. 
It seemed that that night there was to bea 
great meeting of sailors, when the delegates 
were to deliver an answer which the Board of 
Trade was to send to them to their recent 
memorial. 

The reader must be informed, before he 
accompanies me to the meeting, that it was 
to complain of the recent Act—13 and 14 
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Victoria, cap. 983—known as the “ Mercantile 
Marine Act.” I shall have more to say on 
that Act, when I speak of our maritime legis- 
lation, presently ; for the present, it suffices 
that the seamen had presented a memorial 
ge it; had been very well received by 

t. Labouchere; and were expecting an 
answer before that evening. Hence the rest- 
lessness which distinguished my friends in 
the “ Marlingspike,” and which disturbed all 
-the ordinary chat of the day—*how the 
‘Mary Hann’ was going to Callao, and they 
was offering two pun six: how short sailors 
was in the Port o’ London, and what a blessed 
lot of foreign seamen there was knocking 
about.” All which was quite as lively, and 
certainly more instructive, than much more 
pretentious chat to be heard in other quarters. 

At last, the hour arrived, and the meeting 
was to come off. I adjourned from the 
“ Marlingspike,” and turned down Ratcliffe 
Highway to the scene. It was now dark. 
The lamps in the Highway—which is in ap- 
pearance a kind of open sewer—were lit ; and 
gae-pipes, in small shops, crowded together, 

ared upon those ragged bits of meat—lumps 
of greasy candles—and ghastly, corpse-like 
cod-fish, laid out in morgues—-which are the 
usual characteristics of neighbourhoods at 
once poor and populous, I soon turned 


through some dark streets, and ultimately 
arrived at Temperance Hall, Prince’s Square. 
Here I saw the company gathering—and 
many sailors of the coal and coasting trades 


beginning to fill the Hall. Some wore blue 
frocks, and seemed fresh from work—with 
clear blue eyes shining through their dusty 
and blackened faces. One sailor would stand 
staring at the platform, in a long gaze of thirsty 
curiosity: another—whose bran-new hat, as 
shiny as an orange, indicated that he had just 
been paid off, and was setting up, pro fem., as 
a respectable civilian—kept his hands in his 
pockets, and looked about him, observingly— 
just as he would look to windward when the 
sun was setting, and wind rising, and it 
seemed wise to settle whether a reef shouldn’t 
be taken in the topsails for the night. The 
Hall itself had once been a Chapel ; and, what 
was very curious, as you glanced round the 
walls, your eye caught a glimpse of the top 
of a tablet, with the words— 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


—here the remainder of the pious record was 
hidden by a huge piece of canvas, stretching 
half across the wall, displaying, in large black 
letters, the supplicating watchword of the 
movement, “ USE US LIKE MEN!” 

The platform was a raised wooden table, 
with a couple of candles on it; and presently 
the two sailor delegates made their appear- 
ance. One of them was a fine-looking dark 
man, with marked features; the other, who 
seemed, what is vulgarly called, the “ gun” of 


the evening, was a wiry little sailot, with a | jolly particular to a few minutes. 
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round, open, florid face—who came forward 
as bold asa lion. He had just that sort of 
manner which made him stand up “like a 
man,” to use the familiar expression. Withal, 
too, an observer discerned tant soit peu of the 
chairman, blending like a dash with the tar. 
There was a certain official flavour already « 
perceptible in him. He was the man who had 
boarded the Board of Trade, and had’ sailed 
into the regions of red tape, as Blake did into 
Carthagena. 

There was a little awkwardness in the 
platform arrangements just at first, enough 
to justify my surprise at hearing of a nautical 
agitation. The chairman (our florid friend) 
muttered, 

“Here, give us the paper; look sharp. 
Some of you fellows ’ll second the resolution.” 

He then came forward with a slight roll, 
and took a little cold water in the orthodox 
style, and began with a “ Brother Seamen” 
out of hand. He started, by reading their 
memorial, (which appeared in the “ Times ” of 
March 6), scrambling through the big words 
rather than over them, like a heavy fellow at 
a high fence; and then began to harangue 
the crowd, himself. 

It was certainly a capital speech, full of 
excellent sense and awful pronunciation. He 
had previously cut short the reading of the 
Memorial, by saying, “ And there ’s lots more 
of it—too long to read all just now;” and 
spoke with exactly the same off-hand inde- 
pendence all through. It was a lively, vigor- 
ous harangue—a great deal better than you 
usually hear at elections—and you readily 
forgave “minute scrunity” and other little 
slips. “The Board o’ Trade had never so 
much as sent them half a line of answer ;” 
he said “it was a downright insult. They 
might as well have sent.a line, if it was only 
to say, ‘We have nothing to communicate 
just now, and postpone it for the present.’” 
I was amused at Jack’s dictation of an official 
letter: it showed how quickly he had caught 
the official tone. Some discursiveness was 
then indulged in, 

He “cleared” the subject in a style that 
can only be properly described by nautical 
metaphors; “running free” for a time, in 
narrative; then “hauling his wind,” and be- 
ginning to argue; anon, “tacking” and turn- 
ing off in a different direction. One of the 
great points of complaint was the power 
which he said the new act gave the captains. 
The captains are to carry an “ official log ” to 
sea, now, in which they report on the seamen’s 
conduct. The seamen think this is not fair; 
and our orator spoke bitterly of the character 
of many of the skippers of the day. 

“Why,” said he, “not long ago, on the 
Coast of Afriker, a cap’n was going to throw 
one o’ the crew that was dying, overboard, 
before he was dead. So the man says, ‘ You 
aint a-going to bury me alive, are you?’ 


‘Oh,’ says the captain, ‘ You needn’t be so 
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This was received with howling and laugh- 
ter. If the anecdote be not true, it is cer- 
tainly like truth; it beats (if fiction) Marryatt 
and the naval novelists, hollow. 

Another very characteristic part of his 
speech, was that in which he spoke of how 
, the men ought to act in case of a strike in 
London. He was telling them that if they 
were natives of the north country, they must 
get back there without shipping on board any 
vessel. 

“ How did I travel ?—the best way I could. 
Why, I’ve walked before now, one hundred 
and seventy miles on a chaw of baccy! I 
went into one house and asked for a glass of 
water; and they told me they did not en- 
courage beggars, and I never asked anybody 

in 


There is a natural manly pathos about this. 
I hope the worthy who did “ not encourage 
beggars” will see this account; if he has 
blood enough to muster a blush with, the 
occasion offers an excellent opportunity of 
investment. 

These were the most striking points ; when- 
ever he spoke of a personal matter, he was 
excellent. One of his metaphors was remark- 
able enough. Talking of the quietness of 
the sailors hitherto, he said, “ Yes, we ’ve 
been still enough; but still water ’s deep; 
and if you coma far enough, you'll find the 
devil at the bottom!” All these touches were 
received with tremendous applause, and a sort 
of encouraging halloo from the crowd. I 
noticed, meanwhile, one veteran who looked 
like a skipper who did not join in this, but 
with a countenance “ more in sorrow than in 
anger,” looked musingly on. 

ow, however, apropos of the skipper; it 
is time that I should give my readers some 
account of the causes of this extraordinary 
agitation, and its real bearings. 

All our legislation as regards seamen of 
the last few years, may be said to have had 
this object and upshot; viz., the organizing of 
the whole body, and bringing it under govern- 
ment control. It is clear that an increased 
facility in manning the Navy has been kept 
in view throughout. Hence have been es- 
tablished the registry, shipping offices, ship- 
ping masters, local marine boards, and finally, 
such clauses in the mercantile Marine Act as 
6, and 16, and 32, bearing respectively these 
significant titles—‘* New cuties and powers 
generally.” Certain functions of Admiralty 
may be transferred to Board of Trade.” And 
“ Transfer to Board Trade of control over 
Registrar” *—-show clearly enough that the 
Board of Trade bids fair to be an Admiralty 
of itself, by and by. 

The great and important measure, which is 
the foundation of all the new maritime legis- 
lation, is the above-mentioned “ Registry.” 
For a long time we, whose seamen are the 


* See the Acts of Parliament on these subjects in ‘“‘ The 
Shipmaster’s Guide,.”’ By the Registrar-General—a book of 
great utility. 
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best in the world, knew least about them; we 
were without statistics and accurate informa- 
tion on the subject. Ona general average, we 
have usually two hundred thousand mercantile 
mariners, spread over the world, at work. 
But till a comparatively late period, they may 
be said to have been in the condition of wan- 
dering tribes with regard to us. They mi- 
grated, like other birds of passage, uncounted 
and unknown, many of them changing their 
names as they changed their ships—Ishmael- 
ites of the sea! hen a war broke out, in- 
stantly a press-gang began to “poach” for 
them. The first shot sent them all running 
like rabbits into their holes. 

In the years 1833 and 1834, this state of 
things began to receive decided attention. 
Sir James Graham, who was then “ First 
Lord,” brought in two bills. The first en- 
couraged “ voluntary enlistment into the Royal 
Navy, by limiting the time of service, and 
augmenting the bounties;” the other “ con- 
solidated the laws relating to Merchant Sea- 
men,” and contained a “comprehensive 
scheme for registering.” This scheme was 
“a precursory measure of registration,” it not 
being considered advisable at that time to 
carry out fully all that had been suggested 
towards facilitating the manning of the navy 
in case of war. 

Of these two bills of Sir James Graham’s 
introduction, the last (7 and 8 Victoria, 
cap. 112), commonly called the “ Merchant 
Seamen’s Act,” was very important. With 
regard to our present topic—the “ Registry ” 
—it established the Register and Record 
Office, and appointed the Registrar of Seamen: 
it enacted that every person intending to 
serve on board a ship (except as master or 
physician, surgeon or apothecary) should pro- 
vide himself with a register-ticket—being 
compelled to answer certain questions, giving 
ample information about himself, before he 
was entitled to receive it. This was an ex- 
cellent, business-like basis to build on. The 
Act further compelled masters to bring in- 
dentures and apprentices to the office for 
these tickets. It made “altering the register- 
ticket ” a misdemeanor; made a negligent loss 
of ticket a fine, and false answer on the 
subject a misdemeanor. It compelled every 
master to send in a list of his crew to the 
Comptroller of Customs, with the numbers of 
their tickets. It fined masters for neglect, 
and duly fortified the law with a chevaux-de- 
frise of penalties. 

The reader now begins to see the important 
nature of this measure. The seaman presents 
himself at the Registrar’s Office, nearly oppo- 
site the Custom-house, or at any Custom- 
house in the outports. Out comes a parch- 
ment, with its blue-ink printing, the lion 
and unicorn calmly presiding at top. Down 
goes “ John Starbowline,”—-born at , in 
the county of .” Capacity, “so and so.” 
Eyes ?—“ blue, grey, squinting, or like the 
fish-pools of Heshbon,” as the case may be! 
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“ Height,” “ complexion,” are duly noted.— 
“ Marks on person” likewise go inexorably 
down. The refined reader marvels at this 
item, perhaps; but our tars tattoo themselves 
most fancifully. Itis a real old Saxon custom. 
Harold (vide Sir E. B. Lytton’s novel) adopted 
it. So, “ John Starbowline’s” decorations— 
“anchor,” “ flags,” “initials,” “ portraits”— 
according to the amount of poetic fancy and 
Indian ink visible on his form—go down like- 
wise. Masters are fined for taking him with- 
out this document (which he gets gratis, in 
the first instance); a due counterpart, or du- 
plicate, is preserved at the Registrar’s Office ; 
a list of tickets “ cancelled” by death, deser- 
tion—or tickets “ not in possession of the per- 
sons to whom they were issued”—is strictly 
preserved and exhibited in every Custom-house 
and shipping office. The number of the ticket 
is required, also, to be set forth in every “ re- 
turn” made by a master; consequently, the 
register-books at the Office contain the “ num- 
ber,” description, name, and voyages of each 
seaman. The Registrar-General is, besides 
all this, empowered by the Act to make every 
master of a British vessel produce his log-book, 
muster-roll, &c. &c., under a penalty of twenty 
pounds. Such is a brief summary of this or- 
ganization, the important effects of which must 
be felt through our whole future naval and 
mercantile history. 

Let us see what this “ Merchant Seamen’s 
Act” further did. It determined that no 
seaman should be taken to sea without a 


written agreement being drawn up between 
master and seaman; and duly read over to 
the seaman; and signed by both; and, that 
this agreement must, on arrival home, be 
delivered to the collector, or comptroller, of 


customs. Also, it enacted, that seamen having 
refused to join, or proceed in the ship, or 
absenting themselves after agreement, may be 
apprehended by a justice of the peace, or his 
warrant, and committed to gaol, or sent on 
board. It inflicted forfeiture of wages, toa 
rated amount, for absence, and refusal to per- 
form duty, and desertion, and, likewise in- 
flicted a penalty for harboring deserters.— 
It obliged masters to give men an allow- 
ance for short provisions; and to give them 
on their discharge their register-tickets, and 
a certificate of service—under a penalty of 
five pounds. It established a summary mode 
of recovering wages under twenty pounds by 
order of a justice of the peace; and ordered 
the maintenance on board of a due supply of 
medicines and lime juice. It compelled 
masters of ships in the home and fishing 
trade to return lists of their crew, half-yearly. 
It largely provided for the entry and registra- 
tion of parish and other apprentices—providing 
for the hearing and summary disposal of their 
complaints. It further enacted that the ship’s 
— indentures, and register-tickets, 
should be deposited on arrival at foreign ports 
with the consul, and at colonies with the offi- 
cers of customs. It gave consuls and officers 
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of customs considerable powers of inquiry, and 
of surveying provisions, and’ signifying neces- 
sary changes in them to the master—subject- 
ing him for neglect to the penalties of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Here, then, was an important body of law, 
subjecting a merchant ship to control at home 
and abroad, from its leaving the docks, to its 
final discharge of cargo and crew. The half- 
yearly lists from the home trade clearly give 
Government an opportunity of readily know- 
ing our nautical resources in case of what is 
expressively called a “ contingency ;” the au- 
thority of the consuls, too, we observe to be 
largely increased. In short, the meshes of law 
now begin to draw gradually, but very surely, 
round the nautical leviathan. I am inclined to 
believe that the process was, for a long time, 
scarcely felt by that noble anima!; but the 
“Mercantile Marine Act” has put him thor- 
oughly up to it. 

At the interval between these two impor- 
tant Acts, a very useful little one passed (8 
and 9 Victoria,cap. 116,) called the “ Seamen’s 
Protection Act.” This one summarily put 
the procuring of seamen for merchant ships 
into the hands of the Board of Trade. This 
was a deadly blow at the “ crimps” who for- 
merly acted as agents between masters and 
seamen, and who derived enormous profit from 
cashing the seamen’s advance notes of wages 
at exorbitant rates. By the consent of all au- 
thorities, these individuals are of a peculiar in- 
famy of character in every way, and clearly 
belong to the “ offal of mankind.” Accord- 
ingly, this Act gave the Board of Trade the 
power of licensing proper persons to engage 
and hire seamen; forbade the employment of 
those otherwise engaged ; and inflicted due 
penalties on all breaches ofits provisions. Itis 
impossible to read this Act without seeing the 
absolute necessity of direct interference with 
the condition of seamen for their protection. 
The “ crimps,” it must be understood, had and 
havea direct interest in their folly and sin, and 
it was peremptorily necessary to deal abso- 
lutely in the matter. 

At last, the ‘“ Mercantile Marine Act’ re- 
ceived the Royal assent, and came into action 
on the Ist of January in the present year. 
This is a decided development ; it professes the 
“improving the condition of Masters, Mates, 
and Seamen, and maintaining discipline in the 
Merchant Service.” The Board of Trade is 
fairly appointed a Mercantile Admiralty, 
though, at present, it only boasts two naval 
members. 

Touching the “machinery” of this Act, I 
cannot do better than make an extract or two 
from the “ Shipmaster’s Guide” of the Regis- 
trar General : 


“ By this act the superintendence of all matters 
relating to the British Mercantile Marine is trans- 
ferred tu the Board of Trade— 

“And the law to be carried into foree by 
means of Local Boards at sixteen of the principal 
Ports of the United Kingdom— 
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« By Shipping Offices at all the Ports of the 
United Kingdom— 

«“ And by the General Register and Record Of- 
fice of Seamen in London. 

“ Two gentlemen of high professional reputa- 
tion have been appointed Naval Members of the 
Beard of Trade, to assist by their practical ex- 
perience in the consideration of all matters con- 
nected with the Merchant Service. 

“The Local Boards are formed by the Mayor or 
Provost of the Sea Port, a Stipendiary Magistrate, 
four Members nominated by the Board of Trade, 
and six Members elected by Voters , the qualifica- 
tion for each vote being two hundred and fifty 
registered tons, employed in Foreign-going Ships. 

“The duties will be to appoint Examiners, 
Shipping Masters, with Assistants and Clerks, 
and to superintend and regulate matters con- 
nected therewith in their respective ports. 

*¢ But when Shipping Offices are established in 
the Sailors’ Homes in London, they are to be 
under the direct control of the Board of Trade. 

“Shipping Masters will have the supervision of 
the engagement and discharge of crews ; adjust- 
ment of disputes referred to them; to record 
character of seamen discharged in their offices, 
examination of log-books, transmission of all re- 
turns, &c., required under the act, supply of the 
necessary forms ; and they are to give all the aid 
in their power for promoting the intentions of the 
act, and to facilitate the procuring of crews.— 
pp. 15, 16. 


We also learn that, in addition to the pres- 
ent duty of the Registrar-General, he will 
transmit certificates of competency and service 
to all those who are entitled to receive them ; 
and keep a general record of character. In 
the Register Office will be recorded every doc- 
ument relative to these matters. 

With regard to the “ improving the condi- 
tion of Masters and Mates,” an important step 
is taken by the establishment of an examination 
of them (no longer a voluntary one) and the 
issue of certificates to them, in proportion to 
their competency. These documents are all 
duly “ registered,” and “ penalties” are imposed 
according to the mode of procedure in the for- 
mer act. 


I now come to the special provisions which 
have been made the subject of the recent 
complaints—premising that, of course, this 
elaboration of rules must, in the first instance, 
be somewhat galling and restraining to 
masters, seamen and all; this.is natural, but 
it is not to have weight as an objection in the 
face of national necessity and ultimate advan- 
tage. Doubtless, a coat and trousers would 
be an intolerable restraint to a Tahitian at 
first, but by-and-by he would value these 
articles as he progressed in civilization. It is 
easy to see that in process of time, masters 
and seamen would be better related to each 
other, as both were made subject to law. The 
great evils of the Merchant Service have 
hitherto proceeded from the uncertainty of 
their mutual relation. Government, by har- 
nessing both, will make them run easier 
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together. The reason that men-of-war go on 
well, though, occasionally, captains are tyrants, 
is, that the abstract reverence for the supreme 
power of the crown preserves order, irrespec- 
tive of the individual, 

Now, what are our tars making this hubbub 
about? Imprimis, they complain heavily of 
the “Official Log.” The master is to carry a 
Log to sea,and Revs he enters “ offences,” and 
reports on “character ;” so Jack is “ logged,” 
as he calls it, and his skipper’s opinion of him 
remains on record. Was not the organiza- 
tion of this a little premature? For, observe, 
the Act, while aiming at improving both mas- 
ters and men—pari passu, as it were—gives 
the master this important power at once—be- 
fore he himself is improved! Does not this 
law follow a little too closely on the heels of 
the sad revelations about our “ skippers” on 
the Navigation Laws inquiry? ll naval of- 
ficers who have visited merchant ships abroad 
—say to help them when aground—will agree 
that the class, as a class, is not too fit to have 
new discretionary powers. Here “ modifica- 
tion” might try its hand. 

Then, Jack complains of the “ Shipping 
Masters’” authority ; and I would like to 
point out to the Board of Trade (with 
deference to official wisdom!) the vagueness 
of these functionaries’ powers. I have myself 
heard ingenuous confessions on the point. 
“ Agreements” (except in special cases) are 
made between master and crew, in presence 
of the Shipping Master. And,here we come 
upon one of the chief grievances of the agita- 
tors. The “Copy of Agreement” (one of 
which is lying before me) contains a memora- 
ble corner—or legal “ Black Hole”—which 
has a long list of twenty-two “offences,” each 
marked with its “fine.” Thus, we have “ in- 
solence, one day’s pay ;’—* not being clean 
shaved and washed on Sundays, one day’s 
pay ;” &c. It is easy to see that an eccentric 
captain would fine half a man’s pay away 
very soon at this rate. These regulations, to be 
sure, are only said to be “ sanctioned,” not 
“compulsory.” But their present place in the 
“ Copy,” “sanctioned” by the omnipotent 
“ Board,” surely makes them something very 
like compulsory. Accordingly, some masters 
will be found to stick out for them, and ill- 
blood will arise. An immediate abolition of 
these, without delay, would be advisable. 
Meanwhile, the office of the Shipping Master 
is an important and useful one—if his duties 
be clear, and his actual powers clearly deter- 
mined. TI perceive the office itself absolutely 
necessitated by the system, and I attribute the 
opposition to his powers of arbitration to the 
machinations of “ amphibious lawyers,” inter- 
ested in nautical litigation, and the old state of 
things. Hook-noses and cunning grey 
eyes, are unpleasant but significant phenom- 
ena, which [ observed sprinkling, here and 
there, the honest simplicity of the Sailors’ 
Meeting ! 

The distance of the “ Shipping Offices” from 
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the East India Docks is another complaint 
worth attending to. I surmise, from a visit 
to one of these offices, the other day, that 
clause seventeen of the Act regarding “ new 
offices and servants to be appointed,” has been 

uly carried out by a solicitous Government ! 
When I presented myself at the entrance to 
seek practical knowledge, a stout gentleman 
in plush asked me, with an easy air of sar- 
casm, “ whether I expected the ‘ Shipping 
Master’ to come down to me?” Modestly re- 
plying in the negative, I walked up-stairs to 
more important employés. Easy business, and 
a playful, not to say impertinent, mode of 
treating strangers, seemed to characterise the 
place ; and I left Tower Hill, tolerably tired 
of flunkeys up-stairs and flunkeys down ! 

A charge is also made by the delegates 
against the shipping office at the “ Sailors’ 
Home” for an undue preference in shipping 
their own boarders. I satisfied myself by per- 
sonal inquiry that this charge was unfair. The 
further assertion in their Memorial, concern- 
ing the evils existent there, is quite unsupport- 
ed. But the Memorial is to be dealt with 


cautiously ; the handiwork of persons quite 
different from sailors is discernible in it. 

I may megtion here, as illustrative of former 
observations, that clause eighty-two provides 
“a Naval Court for hearing complaints on the 
high seas”—to be constituted by a naval or 
consular officer, and composed of naval officers, 


masters of merchant ships, and British mer- 
chants. Such court may supersede a master, 
and its report goes home to the Board of 
Trade. 

Such is a brief, and from our space neces- 
sarily very condensed, account of the tendency 
of our late maritime legislation. “ Modifica- 
tion” in various matters has been promised, 
and the ultimate “consolidation” of these 
bills postponed for the present. Meanwhile, 
it is certain that a large body of solid, useful 
legislation, on a most important subject, has 
been added to our statute-books. There is 
vast latent good in it all, which time will 
develope, and experience direct. It is to be 
hoped that our new Admiralty will have such 
a good look-out kept on it from this time, as 
to prevent its “ going the way”—apparently 
the doomed, corrupt way—of “ all (official) 
flesh !” 


CHIPS. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


WE are gratified in being able to publish 
some account of the youths with whom our 
readers were made acquainted in a former 
article. We have ascertained that the state- 
ments in the letter are authentic : 


Sir,—I was much pleased upon reading an 
article, under the title of “The Power of 
Small Beginnings,’ in your valuable journal 
for July 20th, 1850, to find that some of the 
wealthy of our highly favoured land have been 
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induced to assist. in carrying out that ex- 
cellent motto, ‘Prevention is better than 
cure. Having been very closely connected 
with some of the parties therein alluded to, 
I feel great pleasure in adding my humble 
testimony to the already indisputable fact, 
that much may be done with our juvenile of- 
fenders to save them from the dreadful cer- 
tainty of becoming, unless reclaimed, confirm- 
ed thieves. 

“In the autumn of 1849 I was appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners, 
Schoolmaster to the ship, on board of which 
vessel were twelve of the youths referred to 
in the above-mentioned article. I am happy 
to say that, during the voyage they con- 
ducted themselves with propriety, and upon 
arriving at their destination the whole of 
them found immediate employment, and at 
once became good and useful members of 
society. Having been obliged to return, 
unexpectedly, to this country, I visited several 
of them previous to my departure, when they 
each assured me that no words could convey 
an idea of the gratitude they felt for what 
had been done for them, and expressed a wish, 
which I look upon as a sure sign of their own 
improvement, that others, who had been their 
associates in crime in England, might, through 
the assistance of the wealthy and benevolent 
at home, have the same opportunity of showin 
what judicious treatment and education wi 
do in their cases. I enclose my name and 
address, and any information that I can afford 
which will be of service to you in carryin 
out the laudable object you om in view, 
shall be most happy to communicate, 

“ An Eye-Wiryess.” 


We have also seen letters from two of the 
reformed boys. One was taken from prison by 
the Superintendent of the Duck Lane Ragged 
School and Dormitory; he had been ten 
years a pickpocket, and as a “ shovel-pitcher,” 
or passer of counterfeit money, had visited 
every townin England. He had spent six years 
and two months in prison, out of ten years; 
he had been forty times committed to prison 
when he came to the Institution. “I never 
met witha more hopeless-looking young man,” 
says our informant; “crime was depicted in 
his countenance ; he had received no educa- 
tion but what ‘he had picked up in prison.” 
The other is the joint composition of two 
lads. One had been five; the other, eight 
years, thieving in the streets of London. 
After passing through the Institution durin 
a few months, all these unfortunates emigrated. 
Their letters show that they are well-doing, 
and thoroughly reformed. 

But our readers will distinctly understand 
that, in advocating the cause of such an esta- 
blishment, we do so, only as it tends to mitigate 
a monstrous evil already in existence. To en- 
dow such Institutions, and leave the question 
of National Education in its present shameful 
state, would be to maintain a cruel absurdity 
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to which we are most strongly opposed. The 
compulsory industrial education of neglected 
children, and the severe punishment of neg- 
lectful and unnatural parents, are reforms to 
which we must come, doubt it who may. We 
can no more hope to make any great impres- 
sion upon crime, without those changes, than 
we could hope to extinguish Mount Vesuvius, 
in eruption, with a watering pot, or stop its 
flood of lava with a knitting-needle. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN AUSTRIA. 


It must be known to most readers familiar 
with the beaten highways of Germany, that 
there are a class of persons who circulate 
from Jand to land, in company with a knap- 
sack anda Wellington boot hanging on each 
side of it. They are called Handwerksburschen, 
a long word signifying a journeyman, or 
rather, apprentice. These lads are, according 
to a law which has been much eulogised, 
though its prudence may be doubted, com- 
pelled to travel for a certain time over foreign 
countries, to learn such improvements in their 
trade as they can pick up; and, their travels 
over, they are obliged to submit a specimen 
of their handiwork to the local authorities 
before they are allowed to commence their 
trade. The presence of such a number 
of roving young vagabonds, with quick 
blood and high spirits, ripe for any mischief, 
and incapable of reasoning on consequences, 
would be extremely to be dreaded by the 
quiet portion of the community, were they 
not restrained by very stringent laws ; and, 
therefore, it is by no means likely that they 
would be let alone by the paternal and 
meddling governments of Germany, who are 
always providing for every possible and 
impossible contingency in small things, though 
they leave all great and important questions 
to take care of themselves. And, in some mea- 
sure to clieck the excesses of these youthfui 
travellers, it has been decreed that each 
should carry a small book, in which every 
= who employs him, for no matter 

ow short a time, should write him a cha- 
racter, and note any complaints he may have 
to make. This book must be kept, and forth- 
coming for the inspection of the local autho- 
rities on his return home, and of course his 
future position depends very much on its con- 
tents. It gives, also, an equal security to the 
employer, who may be thus secured from 
receiving an idle or good-for-nothing fellow 
into his house ; and the only objection to the 
thing seen is, that sometimes a slight and 
youthful folly might acquire undue gravity 
and publicity, and follow a man painfully 
throughout his after-life. 

The system, good or bad, has been recently 
applied in Austria, by an order of the 
police, to domestic servants, every one of 
whom is bound henceforth to keep a character 
book, and to get each character stamped and 
verified by the local police. No master is 


allowed to send a servant away without a 
character, or to write a bad one without 
giving satisfactory reasons for it. The latter 
is an admirable regulation; but we scarcely 
know how to characterise another which 
existed formerly, to the effect, that no master 
was allowed, under any circumstances, to give 
a bad character to a servant, and was action- 
able if he did so, because, said the police, 
“If your servant rob you, or commit any other 
crime, we punish him, and after having under- 
gone his: punishment once, it is unjust that he 
should do so again.” Such reasoning is; how- 
ever, altogether sophistical, and the regulation 
was of course ounied by a practice of obtain- 
ing the character of a servant personally from 
his last employer. 

Another regulation, which exists also 
abroad, may, perhaps, reconcile even an 
Englishman in some degree to the passport 
system ; viz.—On taking a new servant, the 
employer receives his passport; and as, with- 
out a passport, no one can travel, the advan- 
tage of this management is obvious, as a very 
great security against dishonesty and mis- 
conduct. If here again the question should 
arise, whether such stringent laws are not 
harsh, and that in dealing with poor, weak, err- 
ing human beings, Justice should be tempered 
with extreme mercy, and this especially in 
the case of an ignorant and unfriended class ; 
that such laws would make one little fault ir- 
reparable, and thrust the offenders for ever 
without the pale of mercy, inasmuch, as no 
one, knowing him guilty, would employ him ; 
—it must be remembered that it is peculiarly 
in the power of servants to commit crimes— 
from the confidence reposed in them, and that 
the peace and security of every familty is at 
stake on such a question. 

It might be a suggestion not undeserving 
of notice, that every person intending to 
become a domestic servant, should be com- 
pelled to present themselves at a District 
Office, established for the purpose, and 
state their intention; receiving at the same 
time a book in which their future cha- 
racter should be written. The signature of 
the employer in all cases to be witnessed 
like any other formal legal document. Lastly, 
that all servants out of employ, should be 
called upon to report themselves, and state 
their residence and present manner of ob- 
taining a livelihood; for we believe there 
does not exist a more dangerous class of 
men than London men-servants without pla- 
ces. 

In conjunction with this latter suggestion, 
the benevolent should be loudly called 
upon to give their assistance to Servanis’ 
Homes. These establishments afford, besides 
residences, assistance to the deserving when 
out of situations, to save them from the strong 
temptations of hunger and _houselessness. 
Such institutions are in part supported by 
the contributions of those who, being in 
want of servants, apply to it to obtain 
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them; and when their characters are given 
up to the Superintendent, during their resi- 
dence there, as security for good conduct, 
they at once undergo inspection. With such 
securities, a large class of the population 
would be materially ameliorated, and if, when 
such securites existed, people were silly 
and wicked enough to employ any one with- 
out taking advantage of it, they would well 
merit whatever might befall them. One 
advantage, also, which we have neglected to 
name, is that a servant’s home, such as we 
have pointed out, would put a stop to the 
proceedings of a class of persons who keep 
what are called * Servants’ Registers ” 

In conclusion may be mentioned an odd 
society existing in Vienna, being established 
for no greater object than the following: any 
person being a member of it may secure the 
cost of liveries he may have furnished to any 
servant quitting him within three months of 
the time it has been provided. Of course the 
employer who is doubtful of a new servant 
deducts the subscription from his wages! 
It is quite astonishing that so notable a 
scheme never occurred to some Robert Ma- 
caire in Paris or some entrepreneur des biflek 
&@ domicile. 


BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 

PEoPLE usually call the neighbourhood of 
Munich very flat, stupid, and utterly devoid 
of natural beauty ; they speak of the singular 
contrast between the beauty of the city and 
the barrenness and want of interest in the 
neighbourhood. Strange to say, I shall bring 
away with me memories of Nature’s beauties 
which, in looking back to my sojourn, I 
almost think will outshine the memory of the 
Art beauty. I recal a dozen sunset skies, 
that, for gorgeousness and glory, put to shame 
all the gold and rainbow hues of the churches. 
This vast plain, with its dreamy horizon of 
Alps, the desolate banks of the Isar, the 
lovely English Garden, and all the many 
pleasant, quiet strolls to quaint old villages; 
what delicious memories shall I not carry 
away with me of them! 

Then the ground in summer is one mosaic 
of lovely flowers; and the sky is a never- 
ceasing delight, so blue and clear, I often 
wonder whether it is owing to the atmo- 
sphere being clearer than in England, and 
also to the greater beauty and freshness of 
colouring of the public buildings here ; but 
here is not a single day without its pre- 
senting you with some beautiful architectural 
picture. 

Every evening as I cross the Ludwig 
Strasse, T look down it to see some new 
effect upon the Sieges-Thor(Triumphal Arch). 
Last night the ground was. sparkling with 
snow, the horizon the palest’ tint of peach- 
colour, deepening into a warm rose, and 


against the sky stood forth the Sieges-Thor, 
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as if carved in ivory. Sometimes it glows as 
if carved in ruddy gold. Ihad no conception, 
till I came here, of the wonderful beauty of 
colour in architecture, and how Nature seems 
to pronounce her blessing upon it, by height- 
ening the beauty of man’s work, through her 
showers of sunshine, and her clouds of shadow, 
and her glow of reflected lights. Oh, if man 
would only strive with instead of against 
Nature, what a world this might be !—and 
will be in time! Still more so is it in the 
soul, of which all these outward things are 
but types. 

How lovely are my walks toand fro through 
the English Garden! The ground is covered 
with pure crisp snow—the trees often spark- 
ling with hoar frost, till all is like a forest of 
enchantment, and the sun sparkles and glitters 
upon their branches, as though they were 
covered with diamonds. If, perhaps, there is 
no hoar frost—only the trunks and branches 
powdered with snow—the delicate, wondrous 
tracery of branches relieve themselves against 
the purest, deepest, most glowing azure sky, 
like a warm summer's sky, so blue and cloud- 
less. I have no words to describe the delight 
which these walks are to me; the air is pure, 
keen, and bracing ; the ground hard and crisp, 
and morning and evening I find some lovely, 
fresh picture painted for me by that most 
wonderful of all artists—Nature. Now it isa 
sky all creamy and pale amber, with early 
morning ght the moe distant group of trees 
lost in delicate haze; mist hanging about 
mysteriously among the glades and hollows 
of the garden, dropping from branches, and 
veiling grotesque giant stems, and yet sun- 
shine is struggling through the haze, casting 
long blue shadows over the snow. Now the 
effect is different; ruddy sunset-light falls 
across the snow turning it to rose-colour, 
and burns upon boles and branches with a 
glory almost unearthly. The trees stand as 
of molten copper, with an azure sky behind 
them, and the green ice of the mill-streams, 
powdered with snow, looks yet more vivid in 
colour. 

Last night, as I came back, a large, calm 
moon was rising out of a pale, rose-tinted 
horizon above a lawny opening in the garden. 
The ground was a sheet of snow, with lovely 
groups of trees rising here and there into the 
quiet warm sky. I stopped for a moment to 
drink in its beauty. It was close to King 
Carl’s palace, where two unlucky sentinels 
are always standing—often pacing to and fro 
this cold weather with faces of intense misery. 
I always think that the placing of sentinels is 
a great piece of humbug; it is not an active, 
useful watchfulness, like that of the police— 
it is merely a pompous piece of man’styranny. 
Well, I felt so sorry for these unlucky senti- 


nels—one of whom passed me at the moment, 
pacing up and down with a blue and scarlet 


face. I longed to say to him, “ Look, how 
beautiful that moon is, and how lovely the 
garden looks!” But that would have been 
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a very moon-struck action. But if these poor 
men had only eyes to see these things, they 
would not be so much to be pitied. 

I have spoken of our rambles in the 
neighbourhood. One such-I will describe ; 
it was in the autumn. As we were at work 
in the studio we all at once bethought our- 
selves of the beautiful sunshine out of doors, 
and away we went for a walk, the sun shining 
brilliantly, and the fresh, free wind roaring 
through the trees. 

Crossing first the great Royal woodyard, 
we came to the banks of the Isar, which are 
very beautiful. The Isar isa broad stream, 
which, when swollen with rain, rushes on 
white and muddy ; at other times, it flows on 
smoothly among long stretches of gravelly, 
shoal-like portions of a shingly beach ; the 
banks are at times very high, rising cliff-like 
above the river. Our side of the river bank, 
however, was not particularly elevated, but 
beautified by avenues planted along it. Ima- 
gine a sort of terrace, skirted on either hand, 
YY lofty trees, sometimes poplars, sometimes 
elms, whilst sloping down to the shingly river’s 
marge are copses of willow and underwood, 
and, on the other side of the avenue, pleasant 
meadows, lying calmly between you and the 
skirts of the English Garden. Swiftly flowing 
branches of the Isar rush merrily through the 
meadows, and turn mills, and give life and 
activity to this otherwise solitary and quiet 
scene. 

The trees had almost lost their leaves, but 
the broad sunshine brought out all the lovely 
detail of their stefis and branches, and made 
us think that these avenues were now more 
beautiful than in summer. Long quiverin, 
shadows fell across the path, the wind rushe 
joyously through their branches, and the sun- 
light fell sparkling upon some figure approach- 
ing up the narrow avenue ; now, a peasant 

irl, wheeling before her an old-fashioned 

rrow, piled up with branches or dead 
leaves, her white sleeves and red boddice 
telling as a bright focus of colour in the grey 
landscape ; or, perhaps it was some grave old 
professor, in a long, dark, blue cloak, which 
gave hima still more solemn air. 

On, and still on, we walked, until the 
avenue became still wilder, the meadows 
more solitary, and the thickets between us 
and the river still a thicker tangle of under- 
wood and creepers. Clematis hung in rich 
festoons from the trees of the avenues, and 
here and there was a barberry bush, with its 
yellow leaves yet unshed; or the slender 
branches of the wild cherry covered with bril- 
liant scarlet leaves. All at once the most lovely 
landscape lay before us. The grey avenue 
lessened and lessened in a beautiful per- 
spective, till the light at the farther end 
shone out like an azure star. This avenue 
was on the left hand of the picture; the rest 
of the composition was a broad stretch of 
river, blue as the bluest heaven, with long, 
white, desolate shoals in tongues, and pro- 
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montories running into it; in the middle 
distance a group of rafts and men busily at 
work on the shoals giving life anda most 
picturesque animation to the scene; the 
farther river-bank curved round in a bold 
sweep overhung with a dense mass of grey 
trees, on which the sun shone till they looked 
quite hoary in the blaze of light; and a still 
further, and more distant, sweep of river- 
bank crowned with a white-washed church, 
the red-tiled roof and tower of which told 
brightly against a warm grey sky, united the 
two portions of the picture, the river and the 
avenue, by the most harmonious line of com- 
position imaginable. And, as if to complete 
the picturesque effect, behold a long, long 
flight of birds stretching across the sky ! 

e stood in perfect admiration and aston- 
ishment at the artistic power of nature. 

Arrived at the end of the avenue we found 
that the river-bed widened out, and assumed 
almost a sea-shore character, with its shingly 
shoals. On one hand was a wild sort of 
mainland with low brushwood, and numbers 
of young birch trees rising up here and there, 
their delicate leaves yellow as gold, and 
trembling like aspens. On a mound above 
the river-bank we noticed a queer little straw 
hut, and beyond it a long array of what at 
first appeared black coffins, mounted on cars. 
What could they possibly be? we questioned 
from ourselves. And there, in that desolate 
solitude, stood a soldier as sentinel. Could 
they be cannon? No. We walked up to 
them, and then came to the conclusion that 
they were boats intended to form a bridge of 
boats. 

Across this moorland we now walked, at 
times up to the knees in long grass of a coarse 
jungle-like character, and very soon found 
ourselves close to a busy manufactory of some 
kind. A wooden bridge closed 7 heavy 
gates led over a rushing branch of the Isar ; 
long, low ranges of workshops, black and 
noisy, and busy-looking as if in England, 
were there, and tall chimneys vomiting 
black smoke, and there was a roar and a 
rattle very much out of character with the 
quiet moor and this primitive Germany. 
Smutty artisans were passing rapidly to and 
fro; we looked into a black, busy workshop 
where blazed numbers of furnaces ; there was 
a roar of bellows, a clank of hammers, a blaze 
of myriads of sparks struck from glowing 
masses of iron, and a crowd of black, hard- 
working mechanics worthy of England. All 
was black; there were heaps of iron every- 
where, and the stream rushed and tumbled, 
and boiled with an unwonted energy. 

This was the steam-engine manufactory. 

In the court-yard, behind a row of work- 
shops, stood the house of the overlooker, with 
its luxuriant vine overhanging its white- 
washed walls and its green » oe Ba as quiet 
and primitive as any German heart could 
desire. What a busy little world this seemed 
in the midst of that moorlaad solitude ! 
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When on our return we reached the edge 

of the English Garden, the sight of a pic- 
turesque coffee-house, with its wooden gal- 
leries running round the exterior in Tyrolian 
fashion, over which, as it had been such a 
bright sunny day, quantities of bedding were 
hung to air, tempted us to indulge in a cup of 
coffee, after our ramble. All looked beautiful, 
but deserted, in the orchard, where a lanky 
girl, in a very short green petticoat and 
urple stockings, was sweeping away the 
se of fallen leaves from tables and benches. 
What a time we had to wait for coffee! We 
should have grown quite cross had it not 
been for the glorious sky which glowed before 
us, and reflected itself in the rushing stream 
at the bottom of the orchard. Behind us 
rose the dark trees of the English Garden, 
and before us, separated by the —_ stream, 
and approached by a wooden bridge, lay the 
quiet expanse of green meadows ; while all 
around us lay the brilliant masses of fallen 
autumn leaves. We thought that this pro- 
bably was the last time we should take coffee 
in the open air, as we had done so often 
through the lovely summer, and we were 
patient. 

At length the coffee came; but it was quite 
dark before we reached home. 

Another day, taking our sketching mate- 
rials, we went to Schwalbing, a village with 
two churches, just near the city, and to the 
first of these we directed our steps. Unlike 


most continental churches, it appeared to be 
closed, as were the gates of the churchyard. 


After peering about fora long time,1 dis- 
oneal a door, leading into a court, which I 
was convinced opened into the churchyard ; 
and so it proved. An old ruinous white 
building, an old Spital, with the rudest of 
faded Enemas upon its front, was united to 
the church by a covered gallery, supported 
upon arches. This gallery, with its tiled 
roof, had quite an Italian character ; just the 
kind of architectural bit which Oberbeck 
introduces into his pictures—a capital thing, 
good in colour, and peculiar in composition, 
yet so simple that we regretted it was not 
summer, that we might have made a careful 
study of it in oils. 

Through these arches we went to behold 
another capital bit of another character—a 
covered way, leading up to the porch, sup- 
ported on low grey marble pillars, very 
quaint! It was fit for a back-ground in some 
illustration of a ballad of Uhland’s. We 
were enchanted with our churchyard; there 
was no need to go farther; but, first, we 
would see the inside of the little church. 

A fat merry-looking woman, with a hand- 
kerchief (in Munich fashion) tied tightly 
across her forehead, and hanging down her 
back in long ends, had seen us, as she looked 
out of the house on one side of the court-yard, 
and she now came out, with a key, and asked 
if we would like to go into the church. That 
was just what we wanted, we replied ; andin 
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we went, through the low door-way. It was 
like most village churches, very white from 
white-wash, and very tawdry with gilding 
and dressed-up virgins, and hideous saints, 
but very clean. 

I asked her how it was that the church was 
locked ?—was there not mass there on 
Sundays?—and could not people go in on 
week-days to pray whenever they liked ? 

There was no mass, she said, on Sundays, 
but on all saints’ days ; and when people 
wanted to pray she was always ready to open 
the door for them. But had not the Holy 
Virgin had one of her best pocket-handker- 
chiefs stolen, and had not a golden heart been 
carried away from the altar? Ah, there were. 
very bad people in Munich, and it was neces- 
sary to lock up the church ! 

She seemed an honest, good, simple soul 
herself, for when I offered her some kreutzers 
for her trouble, she would not take them, 
saying that she was only too proud and too 
happy to enter the church and show it to 
strangers. From her we borrowed chairs, 
and were soon comfortably sketching our 
Oberbeck gallery. At twelve o’clock, the 
woman and a little lad crossed the court- 
yard to ring the bell, and soon after that 
our usual dinner time arriving, we felt 
very hungry, and were directed, by the 
guardianess of the place, to the village inn 
close by. A queer, dirty place it was, but we 
were far too hungry tobe particular. We sat 
waiting or our portion of goose—everybody 
seems to live on goose at this season, it appears 
quite to take the place of veal in Munich— 
in a long, dirty, billiard-room. All was 
desolate and silent, saving that now and then 
a slovenly girl, or hulking ostler, came in for 
beer, which was brought to them from an 
inner room. ‘To amuse myself I read the 
newspaper, which was just then full of 
rumours of war. 

At length we had our dinner, and then 
went to the good woman’s, in whose charge we 
had left our sketching materials. What a 
desolate place was her house! It was one 
of those places which astonish by their total 
want of every thing which one is accustomed 
to consider a necessary of life. Yet, it would 
have done anybody’s heart good to have seen 
the cheerful soul in her miserable room. She 
was so merry, and her face bespoke such 
habitual content ; I think I never saw in any 
human countenance such a pair of happy, 
bright blue eyes. 

To my astonishment, I found the room 
filled with children, small children, a regular 
swarm, between the ages of six months and 
twelve years. Was it aschool, or how was 
it? 1 asked. 

“Oh, they are all my own children,” she 
replied. 

looked round to see if she were not the 
old woman who lived in the shoe, and who 
knew not what to do with her many children. 
But the house was not a shoe, as far as I 
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could see, and most certainly she seemed to 
know what to do with hers. Children ap- 
— to be the only furniture of the place. 

could see, besides them, only a wooden 
cradle, a couple of stools, a little old chest of 
drawers, and a long row of pegs, on which 
hung a whole array of small tattered cloaks, 
and coats, and caps. 

All afternoon, the troop of blue-eyed, light- 
haired, children were playing about the old 
church, now hiding among the old arches, 
now rushing out with flying locks into the 
bright sunshine. We heard their voices 
sounding so merrily among the graves, and 
echoing back from the crumbling old walls, 
that the place was like a pleasant pvem. 
During the whole afternoon, too, various 
peasants came to pray in the church, and the 
mother was constantly going backwards and 
forwards, with her huge Sor in her hand, and 
she had ever a kind, cheerful word to say to 
us as she passed. But we could not persuade 
her to take anything from us when we left. 

As we came home, the sun was setting, 
flooding the whole plain with orange light, 
and turning the avenue of poplars into an 
avenue of dark red gold, relieved against an 
indigo sky. 


A SPIDER IN DISGUISE. 

How often do I recall my three years’ 
rambles through the gorgeous forests of 
British Guiana—a new vegetable wonder at 
every step ; those “ paddlings ” up the sombre 
creeks, encompassed by the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; race after race springing upwards to 
the light, and scrambling o’er their parents 
with parricidal haste—all mantled gracefully 
by the fantastic lianas, the brilliant orchid, or 
insidious parasite—their heart’s best blood a 
prey to deadly courtezans, who embrace their 
victims in their fatal arms, and drag them to 
the grave, festooned with all the verdure of 
youth. How I dote upon those roamings 
amid the thousand green isles of the sparkling 
Essequibo, at early dawn, or in those bright 
but transient moments that mark the setting 
of a tropic sun—or in those witching hours 
when every — seems loveliest—by the 
tempered moonlight ! Then the feverish 
blood, the lassitude of mind and body, raised 
by the sultry noon, give place to a serenity 
of soul, and buoyancy of spirit, which render 
mere existence, enjoyment. 

It was to record an instance of insect talent 
and ingenuity, which it was my good fortune 
to observe in the delightful locality, that I 
took up my pen; before doing so, however, let 
me offer a few brief remarks on other mem- 
bers of the same family, which are native of 
Guiana. In applying the term “ insects” to 
spiders, I adopt the classification of the older 
entomologists ; for the moderns have, with 
a considerable show of reason, placed them 
beyond the pale of the true insecia. We ever 
find the various forms of animal life most 
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numerous, where their peculiar food is in the 
greatest abundance ; and it is to this cause we 
must assign the comparatively small number 
of spiders which inhabit South America ; for 
the diptera or two-winged flies, which furnish 
their principal supply of food, are in no 
country so limited in number; and this is 
the more surprising, as nowhere are the other 
classes of insects so plentiful. It is probable, 
however, that but a very small portion of the 
spider family have as yet been discovered, from 
the fact that great numbers infest the top- 
most branches of the trees in the forests of the 
interior, where they escape the eye of the few 
collectors who have penetrated to their haunts, 
and are only thought to be found on inspec- 
tion of the crops of various insect-feeding 
birds. This supposition becomes greatly con- 
firmed when we remember the many previ- 
ously unknown species which have lately been 
detected in our own well-explored country. 
Those which are known belong, principally, 
to that division of the family whose members 
are designated “ hunting spiders,” from their 
not weaving webs to entrap their prey, like 
the majority of their brethren in this country, 
but securing it by lying in wait and pouncing 
upon it when unawares, after the fashion of 
the feline tribe among quadrupeds. Many of 
the smaller species of this division frequent 
houses in Demerara, affording excellent oppor- 
tunities to the inquirer of observing their tact 
and sagacity. 

Many atime have I sat, for hours, watching 
them thus engaged on the floor, the jalousie, 
or the wall, their compact forms scarcely distin- 
guishable, when motionless, from the head ofa 
nail or a knot in the wood. A fly alights a yard 
or so from some lurking robber impatient of 
a meal: see how quickly he detects it, whether 
behind or before it matters little, for he can 
see in all directions equally well : with what 
eagerness, yet what caution, he advances 
towards his unconscious victim ; now he takes 
a few stealthy paces, now he remains still ; 
at length he i reduced his former distance 
to about a third. He is now within the 
range of the fly’s vision, and an incautious 
movement would balk him of his prey. 
Every faculty is alert—the fly advances, so 
does he—it moves to one side, so does he—it 
retreats, so does he—one spirit seems to 
animate the two bodies, they move in perfect 
unison ; backwards, forwards, or sideways, the 
spider walks with equal facility, and even 
keeping his side towards the iy glides as 
truly and silently as its own shadow. The 
fly has now become stationary ; perhaps he is 
absorbed in the discussion of some stray grain 
of sugar, or, may be, clearing his Seed ail 
face from all particles of dust ; for flies are, 
in this respect, very particular, indeed perfect 
models of cleanliness, though I dare say Mary, 
the housemaid, thinks far otherwise as she 
arrays the picture-frames and chandelier in 
the drawing-room in their muslin coverings ; 
or Martha, the cook, as she surveys her rows 
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of copper skillets and saucepans, brightened 
the day before by hours of scouring, and now 
bespeckled by a buzzing plague: may be, 
with microscopic eye he is surveying some 
furious combat at his feet, and thinking, with 
mingled feelings of derision and consent 
that his mighty foot would cover the battle- 
field of thousands. Well had it been for the 
poor fellow if “ be vigilant ” had been written 
in fly-characters below his nose. Meanwhile 
the spider is advancing nearer and nearer ; 
you cannot see him move, so guarded are his 
motions, but can perceive that the interval 
which separates him from his victim is gra- 
dually decreasing ; he is now but a few inches 
distant, perhaps four or five—he prepares to 
leap; the fly is chuckling at some atomic 
Hector, dragged by the heels from the field 
of slaughter by a valiant Achilles—he ’Il 
smile no more—one spring, one pounce, and 
he is clasped to a breast that knows neither 
pity nor remorse. 

These spiders are well-limbed for leaping, 
and jump an enormous distance, considering 
their size; to equal them, in fact, a full-grown 
tiger would require to spring above fifty yards 
at one bound, or a kangaroo, probably the 
best jumper among quadrupeds, to increase 
five-fold its huge hops of twenty feet. Some 
of the hunting spiders conceal themselves 
among the leaves and in the crannies of the 
bark of trees ; others again, with deeper craft, 
lurk among the petals and in the calyxes of 
flowers, where it is probable that many, 
coloured by nature for the purpose, deceive 
their prey by assuming the appearance of the 
pistils and stamens. Mining-spiders, of the 
genus mygale of naturalists, bore circular holes 
in the ground, some two or even three feet in 
depth, lining them with a thick silken cloth, 
and securing themselves and young from 
detection and intrusion by closing the entrance 
with an ingenious trap-door, formed of par- 
ticles of earth, and not recognisable, when 
closed, from the surrounding soil. 

Another small web-weaving species of the 
same genus, which Swainson observed in 
Brazil, constructs a case of earth and silk, 
with a spring-hinged lid, which it hangs in 
the centre of its web, and to which it retreats 
on the approach of danger. But ofall the 
spiders which either hunt their prey on the 
ground, or in the branches of trees, or among 
the leaves of flowers, or dig holes in the 
ground, or weave delicate webs, not one 
exceeds, in the singularity of its habits, the 
interesting individual to which [ have already 
alluded. It was about the noon of a day 
spent among the Aritaka Rapids, that, on 
landing on one of the many small islands with 
which the stream is thickly studded,I{ de- 
tected this curious species pursuing his avo- 
cations. Leaving = companions cooling 
themselves beneath the shade, I had crossed 
over to the opposite shore, which I found 
shelving and rocky, and completely overrun b 
a vigorous growth of succulent plants. 


bignonia, with clusters of snow-white flowers, 
with large stamens of the brightest crimson, 
diffusing around a most pleasing odour, had 
scaled the branches of a tree hanging over the 
water, and mingling its leaves with those of a 
delicate parasite, which had, in turn, twisted 
round its crooked stem, and whose small, 
crumpled seeds—partially covered by a pro- 
tecting envelope—were swinging by hundreds 
in the breeze, at the end of long, thread-like 
foot-stalks. The seeds were sticky with a 
fragrant and sweet-tasted gum, and seemed to 
be much frequented by the scores of flies that 
were buzzing around. From a meal on those 
latter I thought | had disturbed the birds, 
which flew away on my arrival ; but may be, 
as we shall presently see, I was mistaken. 
Wishing to examine them more closely, I was 
on the point of plucking a few of the seeds, 
when my hand was arrested at the sight of 
one of them, suddenly endowed with a strange 
sort of activity—a pretty fly, intent on nec- 
tareous sippings, had scarcely alighted, when 
he was tightly clutched by no friendly em- 
brace ; and the seed, no longera torpid vege- 
table, but full of life and vigour, and squeezing 
poor Master Fly in two or three pairs of 
sturdy arms, swung in the air below its former 
position by three or, four inches of silken line. 
The struggle was a short one, for the bright 
red seed, or rather, spider—a_ strong-limbed, 
thickset, plump-bodied rascal he was—soon 
quieted his victim, and then withdrew to his 
roost to regale himself on the juicy carcase so 
well earned by his ingenuity. 

I proceed to explain by what means he was 
enabled to maintain his assumed character ; 
not the less difficult because he has only to 
* look it” to ensure success—as we know b 
many other actors, both on the stage and off. 
Our spider, courteous reader, understands the 
value of appearance as well as you or I: he 
knows how the dashing cab brings patients ; 
how the shop well stocked with “ dummies,” 
and the rattling parcels’ van, bring cus- 
tomers ; how the “ enormous demand,” and 
the “cured a duke,” win more victins; and 
how a knowing look and wise shake of the. 
head may make a fool seem a learned man. 
Yes, he knows all this, or at any rate, he 
knows what amounts to the same thing—that 
appearances have very powerful effects all over 
the world; for our spider is a wide-awake, 
untiring individual, oa he may seem 
asleep for two or three hours ata stretch ; 
nor a turnip-head either, though the greater 
partof his time he may look like a vege- 
table. Let us charitably hope that he has 
never wanted a meal by lacking a respect- 
able appearance, like too many, I doubt, in 
more sophisticated communities. 

As I have already stated, the seed seemed 
crumpled in one part ; and this was caused by 
a large and uneven black lump at the bottom ; 
though I am not sufficiently a botanist to 
give its technical appellation, its nature will 
be understood when I say that it corre- 
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sponds with the black crown on the berries of 
the hawthorn : a ridge that seemed composed 
of many longitudinal ribs and folds extended 
from this to the margin of the protecting cover. 
Now the spider, formed by nature for the ex- 
press purpose—imitated this peculiar con- 
formation of the seed, by coiling up its small 
black head and body on its plump, dispropor- 
tionately large, a abdomen, and laying its 
stout black limbs close together to form the 
rid The umbrella-like Teaflet, which par- 
tially enveloped the seed, performed the 
same kind office for the spider, and completed 
the disguise, which, if the reader should 
think clumsy and ill-fitting, I beg him to 
attribute to the uncouthness of my Trocsigiien, 
and not to any want of talent in this incom- 
parable actor. The flies were evidently aware 
of the presence of their enemies, and also 
seemed to know, probably by their wanting 
the fragrant aad attractive gum, which 
they were—for while the legitimate seed had 
each one or more tenants, the pretenders, who 
held a proportion to the others of fully one to 
four, had only chance and unfrequent callers. 

A difficulty here naturally arises :—what 
led the flies, if they knew the real from 
the feigned seeds, to wittingly seek their 
destruction ? Its attempted solution involves 
probably the most singular fact connected 
with the subject. A happy tippler, after 
swilling the nectar for some time, would care- 
lessly buzz away to the first bright object 
near him, unable to perceive, or entirely re- 

rdless ofdanger. Can it be that the honied 
iquid has proved too strong for his weak 
head, and he fails to see clearly after deep 
potations ?—or does his sense of smell, which 
alone enables him to discriminate friend from 
foe, become cloyed and deadened by his 
odorous draughts, and he falls a victim whilst 
trusting to his eyes, which merely trace the 
resemblance ? Little does it matter what are 
the precise circumstances ; it is sufficient that 
the spider is provided with food, while it 
affords an instance ofthat nice adaptation of 
the means to the end, and of that wondrous 
instinct and sagacity, which is often so pro- 
fusely displayed by riature in these and other 
insect tribes, and not more strikingly in the 
more remote, asin those that are most familiar 
tous. Yet how few are aware that an insect 
which inhabits our houses, taking up its 
quarters in our bed-chambers—-nay, even in 
our beds, and preying on a species of ver- 
min—with which we are most of us ac- 
quainted, as in some localities few houses are 
free from them—is in its own way—as talented 
an actor as the subject of our sketch. I al- 
lude to the larva of the bug-bear (Reduscius 
personatus) which deceives its prey by as- 
suming the appearance of ‘those aggregations 
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of flix and dust that strew the floors beneath 
our beds, succeeding in this character by 
arraying itself in a mantle of down and tiny 
shreds. In the seed-covers now occupied by 
the spider, I often found a pale yellow silken 
purse—well stored with young: of this it was 
almost impossible to dispossess the mother ; 
for, with true maternal affection, sooner than 
part with it, she would suffer herself to be torn 
limb from limb. It may be asked, how, in the 
first place, the spiders managed to detach the 
seeds, whose position they occupied ? The most 
natural reply is, that they merely take pos- 
session after the birds have devoured them ; 
for it is tea that these are their proper 
food, and not the insects, as I had at first 
conjectured. May be the birds come to feed 
on the spiders, and tear the seeds from their 
delicate foot-stalks, in the endeavour to find 
their prey, in whose appearance they may be 
as often deceived as the flies themselves ; it 
must be confessed, however, that this latter 
conjecture is neither so simple nor so plausible 
as the former. 

The complicated relations of plant, bird, 
and insect, form one of those beautiful har- 
monies between the different kingdoms of 
Nature, which the amiable St. Pierre so 
delighted to depict. The plant affords to the 
bird its daily bread, with protection and 
shade from the sun, and, it may be, materials 
fora nest ; as I have seen in other parts of 
the forest, chiefly pendant from branches on 
the banks of rivers and creeks, a small pouch- 
like structure, artistically wover with delicate 
threads, similar to ths footstalks of the seeds ; 
the bird, in return, aids the propagation of 
the plant, by dropping its seeds on the 
boughs of various trees and shrubs, thus 
enabling it to obey that primary mandate of 
the Creator, ‘Increase and multiply!” By 
multiplying the numbers of the plants, it in- 
creases the quantity of food available for 
itself, its offspring, and its kindred—an exem- 
plification of another of the wise ordinances 
of nature, which makes the good and natural 
action (and an action is only good in so far 
as it is natural) bring its own reward, and the 
bad and unnatural one its own punishment. 

The spider is indebted to the plant for the 
means—and to the bird for the opportunity 
of catching its prey ; the plant supplies food 
to the fly, and it in turn fo 
ment of the spider. How many are the 
ramifications of this harmony which we under- 
stand !—how many more kind offices may the 
members of one kingdom perform for those 
of the other, which are beyond the range of 
our knowledge! But I have reached my 
assigned limits, and must reserve other notes 
on this interesting family of insects to another 
opportunity. 
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